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WOMEN AND PUBLIC EVENTS. 


Ts advance of civilization, and the uprising of women 

with the uprising of all the rest of the world, bring to 
women many more duties than their grandmothers had 
to fulfil, and among them is that of thoroughly acquaint- 
ing themselves with public events of importance, espe- 
cially those that are upon the larger stage 

It may not be necessary for them to know the details 
of the tempest in a teapot when this fellow-citizen fails 
to get his license, or that one an appropriation for his 
sidewalk, but it is necessary that they should understand 
the principles and practice of all the wider affairs of the 
world. It is necessary now that they should know what 
England wants of Venezuela, and why the United States 
resist it; what England wants of the Transvaal, and why 
sympathy goes as it does; whether that Englishman is 
most in accord with the spirit of the age who wants Eng- 
Jand to remain supreme and the colonies to remain de- 
pendencies, or he who wants England and the great colo- 
nies to federate on equal or proportionate terms; why it 
is that the Cubans desire more freedom than they have 
already, and what are the wrongs of insurgents and the 
rights of belligerents; what has been the policy and cus- 
tom of our government concerning those struggling for 
liberty, and also whether we have so well and entirely 
ndjusted our own affairs that we have the right to pause 
and adjust -the affairs of other peoples; what the reasons 
are which force the greater so-called Christian powers of 
Europe, to say nothing of the lesser ones, to submit to 
the sliughter of a Christian people by a power confessedly 
less civilized than any of them, and a smaller and weaker 
one than most of them 

it is not to be supposed that any one can be letter per- 
fect on all the matters exciting public attention—from the 
Réntgen ray to the disparity of the precious metals, from 
the debt of Spain to the last whim of the Kaiser; but it 
is demanded that every one shall know something of all 
of them, and all there is to know of some of them. It 
does not, for instance, become any woman among us to 
be iguorant of the whole plan and system of our own 
government, to be unable to speak intelligently of the de- 
bates in Congress, to have no idea as to whether individ- 
vals or government can carry on business most economi- 
cally; whether freedom is or is not for the best good of 
a people, and whether that which tends to strengthen 
the central power does not work against freedom; or to 
know nothing of what is meant when people discuss the 
coinage of gold and silver. It does not become any wo- 
man now to be unacquainted with the relative size of the 
navies and armies of the nations that are called powers. 
The mother, by-the-way, who cannot tell her boys what 
they want to know about our own navy and army is too 
soon going to have her boys know more than she does. 
Nor does it become any woman to be so ignorant or care- 
less of the vast recoil and retrogression forced on the 
whole human race by war that she cannot show her chil- 
dren the advantage of peace, even in its most obvious 
relations, and the beautiful superiority of a people of 
happy homes and harvest-fields over those with the great- 
est triumphs ever won in battle. 

In fact, the time has come when no woman can afford 
very often to sit back among her sofa cushions, with her 
hair loosened and a box of bonbons at hand, to read no- 
thing but a novel. It is expected of every woman now 
that she shall watch the progress of the world, report 
upon it, and apply her feminine power as she can to as- 
sist it 


DIVIDING LINES AND PREJUDICES. 
“ \ J] HAT!” said Mrs. Ranney. ‘‘ You have never been 
to the German theatre in Irving Place?” 

Mrs. Ranney is Mrs. Van Twiller’s provincial friend, 
here on one of her periodical visits, We generally depend 
upon her, as ove is apt to on the enthusiastic stranger, to 

tell us what is going on in town. 

‘One of the most interesting plays of the day is given 
there,” she continued. “Die Weber, by Gerhart Hauptmann; 
and none of you have seen it? Oh, you funny people! I 
believe it is the only genuine theatre you have in New 
York, and you never go there! You will always find in 
it the real thing. Why, 1 came in town for nothing else 
except to see that play. Have you any idea of the im- 
pression it made when produced in Germany? But you 
are never interested in anything here that goes on outside 
your own beaten tracks. I heard some one say once that 
you were the most provincial people in the world, and I 
believe you are. Here, for instance, is this theatre, sup- 
ported by Germans, with the best plays produced, and 
produced only in the best way, just as you see them in 
Germany itself, and I have not met ten people this week 
who even knew that Die Weber was being given, or that 
such a theatre existed, or that if it existed it amounted to 
anything! 

**One woman I met at luncheon said to me: ‘ You mean 
that German theatre, don't you, somewhere down in the 
Bowery? I saw a sign once from the elevated train when 
I had to go to Brooklyn.’ Yet she could have told me 
all about any Yellow Domino or Gilded Chimpanzee that 
was being played; but genuine plays before genuine lov- 
ers of the art of acting neither she nor any of the others 
could have told me. You do not really love the theatre 
here.” 

‘*Hebe Van Auken tried to make me go. She told me 
I ought to,” said Mrs. Clyte; ‘* but I am a little afraid of 
herenthusiasms. I never know where they will lead her.” 

‘**How well she looked, though, in those tableaux at 
Sherry’s! I hear my friend Mr. Brushes posed her.” 
Mrs. Ranney always says ‘‘ my friend Mr. Brushes” since 
she bought forty of his pictures of the Poppycock Hills, 


. her own and power to judge for herself? 
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‘‘No one would have dared to go to those tableaux had 
you called them Living Pictures, even had you kept the 
subjects as you had them on Monday. Yet they were 
Living Pictures, and women of the world posed in them. 
Only instead of paying your little five dollars to the man- 
ager of a theatre you paid your money for the preserva- 
tion of Washington's Mount Vernon home. You have to 
be as particular now in a big town about the names you 
use as about the localities you live in.” 

I supposed Professor Prodgers would be inclined to dis- 
cuss the matter with Mrs. Ranney from his own particu- 
Jar point of view, resenting perhaps many of the conclu- 
sions of this estimable but sometimes aggravating woman, 
with plenty of time in which to do everything and no 
great charity for those of us who have not. 

“Do you not think, my dear madam,” said the Pro- 
fessor, contrary to my expectation, ‘‘ that we are constant- 
ly missing fine points and distinctions? We are too much 
hurried in this age. We have only time for broad strokes 
to mark dividing lines. These lines serve a convenient 
purpose, indicating danger-signals, but they kill all oppor- 
tunity for widening knowledge, understanding, or sym- 
pathy. They build up prejudice, too. There is nothing, 
I have discovered, which so fosters a spirit of prejudice in 
the young as sweeping statements made about others by 
elder people when speaking in their presence.” 

**T heard a good thing about a child’s prejudice,” said 
Mrs. Ranney, not waiting for the Professor to finish. 
“You know that Mrs. Martin, who came into a large for- 
tune just after her marriage? Her little daughter, of 
course, never has known what it is to be poor, as her mo- 
ther has. She was driving to dancing-school last autumn, 
and saw one of her small acquaintances stepping into a 
stage. ‘Oh my!’ she said to her mother. ‘1 never knew 
that Mary Pinney rode to dancing-school in a stage. Of 
course I sha’n't dance with her any more!’ 

‘*** But,’ said her mother, ‘you will go yourself in a 
stage every day this winter.’ And the child had to, at 
great inconvenience, too, to the mother, who went with 
her every week.” L. H. F. 


THE SUFFRAGE PARADOX. 


T is doubtless a shocking thing for a woman not to want 

a vote, when she is informed by her self-chosen repre- 
sentatives that she was born with it, that it is as native to 
her as her eyes or her tongue, and that it has been forcibly 
torn from her, leaving her mutilated and helpless. But 
suppose she doesn’t think so, having, after all, a mind of 
Suppose she 
sees clearly that suffrage is not a right native to man or 
woman anywhere in the world—that it is a privilege, 
accorded to the full-grown man by certain governments, 
in return for which he renders military duty to the state 
and certain other duties to the community in which he 
lives? Suppose she recognizes that if the government 
gave her a vote she could not help to enforce the laws she 
helped to make? Suppose she does not clearly see that it 
would give her any advantage, but that, on the contrary, 
it would leave her open to many disadvantages from which 
she is shielded by the present system of things? Suppose 
all this—what then? 

** But,” say the suffragists, ‘‘woman is without repre- 
sentation in the nation. She is worse off than the most 
ignorant negro, more helpless than the poorest immigrant!” 

rue, if she stood alone. Most false, if the family be rec- 
ognized as the unit of the state; for as long as daughters 
are shielded, wives cherished, and mothers held in honor, 
so long woman will be represented, and fully represented, 
by the intelligent thought of the best men.. Women are 
not a class apart; it is a most mischievous and dangerous 
theory that assumes that their interests can be separated 
from those of men. And whatever heretofore bas been 
done toward the advancement of women has, as all must 
concede, been done by men and with the consent of men. 
Has woman suffered in consequence? Has she ever lacked 
champions? On the contrary, it is safe to say that the 
vast majority of women are most truly and fully repre- 
sented through the men of their families. Even widows 
are generally mothers of sons, or have brothers; while 
single women, who are the small minority, are usually 
**set in families” as daughters, sisters, and aunts. The 
women who stand really alone are so few as practically to 
have no right to influence legislation for the many. It 
would be absurd to force the ballot upon nine hundred 
and ninety-nine women because the thousandth needed it. 
Special legislation for such cases would be the less ridicu- 
lous arrangement of the two. 

The working-woman is the great card of the suffragists. 
Let us look at the statistical facts concerning her number 
and her disabilities. In New York State the working-wo- 
men are less than one in ten of the total number of adult wo- 
men. The government census shows that the average age 
of the working-girl is twenty-two years. After twenty-five 
few remain workers, almost all being absorbed again into 
family life. Just here we see why the average rate of work- 
ing-women’s wages necessarily falls below that of men; 
since, if the trained workers are continually falling out of 
the ranks, and young and ignorant recruits crowding in to 
fill their places, the rate of pay must be that of unskilled or 
half-skilled labor rather than the higher rate which trained 
and permanent labor commands. All the votes in the world 
therefore would hardly help the working-girl in this par- 
ticular. Without a vote she has already obtained special 
legislation in ber favor. ‘The statutes of New York,” 
says Francis Scott, ‘‘ contain a large number of special 
provisions for the benefit of female employees in factories 
and mercantile houses. In the city of New York, if any 
man fails to pay the wages of a female employee, up to 
$50, not only is none of his property exempt from execu- 
tion, but he is liable to be imprisoned.” The same author- 
ity, in speaking of women, either married or single, who 
are in business, says that ‘‘their earnings are their own 
sole and separate property,” and that “‘a woman engaged 
in business cannot be arrested in an action for a debt 
fraudulently contracted,” or even arrested at all in a civil 
action, ‘‘except in cases in which it is shown that.she has 
done a wilful injury to person, character, or property.” 
““All women judgment debtors,” married or single, also 
“enjoy certain exemptions from the sale of their property 
under execution,” from which men are not exempt, un- 
less it is shown that they have, and provide for, a family. 
Surely, for a small and fluctuating class, the working- 
women have secured unusual privileges without the ballot. 
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As for taxation—all minors are taxed, and there are 
more minors than voters. And the wail of ‘‘ taxation 
without representation”applies more nearly, one would 
think, to the man who is taxed for property in six States 
and can vote in only one than to the average woman who 
has no taxable property at all. Besides, whut have such 
man-made things as taxes to do with an inalienable per- 
sonal right, which is the foundation-stone of the suffragist 
doctrine? If you argue from rights, you mustn’t bring in 
taxes; but then women, even van ones, are not 
logical when excited. If they were, they wouldn’t com- 
pare England, where all suffrage is carefully restricted 
by educational and property qualifications, with Amer- 
ica, struggling already under an immense, unassimilated, 
ignorant vote, which they calmly propose to double. On 
their claim of inborn rights, an educational or property 
qualification for women here would be im ible; we 
must make all women voters or none. And which class 
would be eager to hold office? Who that studies our po- 
litical life does not know that the surest element in poli- 
tics is the ignorant vote? That is always cast, always 
polls its full strength, and is always fatally loyal to un- 
worthy leaders, while the intelligent vote is capricious 
and uncertain. 

It is surely ignorance of these patent facts which leads 
the friends of unrestricted suffrage for women to assert 
that the cause of temperance and of social purity will be 
universally and immediately benefited by it, and that stat- 
utes will be passed—and enforced—at once against every 
variety of vice. It is well to be hopeful, but too blind a 
hopefulness is hardly desirable. And, outside of this, if 
the good women of the community, with their tremendous 
influence, have so far failed to educate public sentiment 
to obey existing Jaws as to purity and temperance, can 
they expect to enact new laws that run ahead of public 
sentiment and have them obeyed? Will « law passed by 
a majority of women be apt to be respected by a derisive 
and uncontrollable minority of men? Can woman, in 
short, enforce upon man Jaws which man will not make 
for himself? 

Shall she not rather say, in paraphrase of Béranger’s 
famous sentence, ‘‘ Let me mould the characters of men, 
and I care not who makes their laws”? Her old sphere 
is the larger, if she ouly really filled it, instead of leaving 
it half conquered and pushing into what she imagines is 
a wider one. Dorothea Dix, whose work will be remem- 
bered in every State in the Union, who influenced Legis- 
latures and stirred up public sentiment so that the laws 
she advocated were placed upon every statute-book from 
Maine to Texas, expressly disapproved of giving the suf.- 
frage to her own sex, on the ground that their sphere was 
that of influence, and not of public duty. She herself re- 
fused to make addresses before any Legislature, and in ev- 
ery way strove to preserve, as far as possible, the charac- 
teristic note of womanhood, its dignity and delicacy. She 
may have been mistaken, but in view of the fact that she 
accomplished more than any one of her progressive sisters 
has done since, her ideas have some value. 

Many, very many, of the best minds among the women 
of to-day agree with hers, for various reasons. The well- 
educated woman pauses before asking for the ballot for 
herself, because she objects to the certain inrush of igno- 
rant ballots from the masses of her sex. The thoughtful 
woman pauses, because she recognizes the untrained pre- 
judices and unbalanced enthusiasms of those who are pro- 
posed, or who propose themselves, as the leaders of the 
new era. The religious woman doubts whether “ repre- 
sentative women” can always be guaranteed to represent 
the true spirit of womanhood. The delicately nurtured 
woman shrinks from relinquishing the privileges already 
hers to participate instead in the rough and tumble of 
‘equal rights.” And all these women will have to be 
convinced by their advanced sisters before suffrage be- 
comes a probability. 

Will it ever become an accomplished fact? If so, there 
are two classes of women who will not be benefited by it, 
The clever, able woman will not gain by it, for she has 
always been successful in securing any real good or any 
wise reform without its aid, and has had more considera- 
tion shown to her and exercised more influence than a 
mere individual vote will ever command for her. And 


the woman who is not clever and able will have no profit 
from it, since it will simply mean a responsibility which 
she cannot rise to, and a power which she does not know 
PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


how to use. 





1 unusual dearth of concerts and operatic perform 
ances during Holy Week allowed interest to centre in 
the imposing functions of the churches at this period. 
Musical services—in themselves sacred concerts of the 
most elaborate and ambitions description —were held 
throughout the city, and the Easter festivals surpassed in 
number and magnificence those of previous seasons. : 

Among the Roman Catholic churches St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, St. Leo’s, St. Francis Xavier's, and St. Ste- 
phen’s furnished perhaps the most striking examples 
of the beauty and power of mass music. Their usual 
forces were augmented by the use of large choirs, stringed 
orchestras, pianos, and, in one instance, even brass instru- 
ments, additional choir-masters being employed to come 
to the relief of the organists, who certainly, of all human 
beings, should be credited with phenomenal powers of 
endurance in that they survive the ordeals of the season. 

So many of the Episcopal churches offered the attrac- 
tions of noted solo-singers, carefully trained choirs, and 
varied and effective programmes that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to select especially representative apse services 
from their ranks; but the influence of the two Warrens— 
father and son—who are identified as organists and leaders 
of St. Thomas’s and St. Bartholomew’s, may serve to illus- 
trate the fact that popular feeling is in their favor, all 
available space being filled in these churches, and people 
being willing to stand in the aisles for hours to enjoy the 
privileges extended on these occasions. 

At St. Thomas’s the music chosen for the communion 
service included the Kyrie, Gloria Tibi, Credo, Sanctus, 
and Gloria in Excelsis, from Beethoven's Mass in C, the 
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church quartet singing H. R. Shelly's Resurrection Song 
—given with a harp obligato—for the offertory. The 
selections for evening prayer were of a lighter order, and 
Mr. Warren’s pretty hymn—an old-time favorite—Fill 
the Font with 8, was heard for the first time in many 
years, 

The special feature of the eleven-o’clock service at St. 
Bartholomew’s was the selection from Gounod’s Redemp- 
tion, sung by the quartet, Mrs. Theodore Toedt, Mrs. it 
C. Morris, Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, and Mr. I. A Galloway, 
and a chorus of forty-five voices. The South Reformed 
Church, which now has its home in the building on the 
corner of Madison Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street (once 
celebrated as Zion Church, of the Episcopal denomination, 
and possessing an organist and quartet of solo-singers 
outranking all others of the nei siborhood), arranged a 
programme taken from Mozart's First Mass, and with se- 
lections from the works of Stainer and Shelley, Mr.Gerrit 
Smith performing the organ solos, and Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Marguerite Hall, and the Messrs. Meyer and Clark being 
aided by a second quartet and chorus of thirty voices. 

But we must turn from the consideration of these re- 
ligious observances to a subject of vital interest which 
marks this Easter-tide in the happiest manner—the gift of 
Mr. Robert Center's estate as a fund to establish a chair 
of music in Columbia College. Mr. Center devoted much 
of his life to the study of music, and cherished a most pro- 
found and whole-hearted desire to further its interests as 
an art. 

Those who knew him as a unique figure in our midst 
can never think of him apart from his music, which was 
the inspiration of his life; and his mother’s generous ap- 
propriation of his entire fortune is a most touching and 
delightful tribute to his memory, President Lowe and 
the trustees of the college have long desired that music 
should be represented in the Columbia course of study, and 
the ‘‘ Robert Center Fund for the Instruction in Music” 
may be regarded as of priceless value to the institution. 
The property comprising Mr. Center's estate was valued 
at $150,000, a sum of sufficient weight and dignity to en- 
sure the services of a learned and gifted teacher. It will 
be extremely interesting to follow the developments in 
this case, and doubtless the choice of a professor, whether 
given to some local authority or extending to a foreign 
power, will be made with a due regard for the immense 
importance of the first step and of the interests at stake. 
TS passing across the Paris stage of Manette Salomon, 

the play taken from the novel of that name by MM. 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, bas scarcely left a trace 
here, for the play was a failure; and yet I don’t want to 
let it go by without mentioning it, for the work of M. Ed- 
mond de Goncourt has always had a special and particular 
interest for me. 

It began in this way. For a year and more of my life, 
some time ago, I was laid on the shelf; was an invalid— 
the sort of invalid who can’t go to a picture-gallery, be- 
cause by the time she has got to the gallery she is too tired 
to look at the pictures; who can’t go to the teas or recep- 
tions or to any of the functions that other people are go- 
ing to, because she hasn't strength enough for the simple 
effort of seeing the people, and the consciousness of so 
many personalities; who can't enjoy her friends, and who 
is, in short, for the time being, stranded, out of touch with 
life and all its interests. This is a known experience in 
the lives of many people. Plenty of others have been laid 
by in the same way. 

During this year or so of which I speak I was a sort of 
voluntary prisoner, in the sense that in order to get strong 
and rested | went off to France, and to a little village in 
Brittany by the sea, and lived with a French family whom 
I had never seen before, out of reach of the pictures, books, 
social functions, of all the thousand and one things that, 
with whatever work we have to do, keep us vibrating and 
alive. Now that I look back upon it from the vantage- 
ground of health and strength, I see what a strange sort 
of experience it was. For a veil seemed to be drawn over 
my brain, which obscured everything that had ever hap- 
pened to me before, while fresh impressions were imprint- 
ed there with extraordinary force and distinctness. In 
my world there were no people, for my old friends seem- 
ed far away, and I scarcely spoke the language of those 
around me, Neither were there any of my old friends 
among books in my world, for all the books I had ever 
read before seemed to be connected with life and affairs 
in another planet, of which I had only a weary, indifferent 
remembrance. For six months I heard no music, and the 
first night that some one played for me—played Chopin 
and Wagner —I remember I was too excited after it to 
sleep. 

What was there in my world? In the first place, there 
was the sea, which I cannot remember as any source of 
pleasure or companionship. Except when it stormed or 
at sunset I think it rather tired and bored me, to speak 
frankly. There was a little garden where I used to go 
and sit—a little garden full of old-fashioned flowers, 
where somebody used to make afternoon tea, to which 
the donkey next door always dropped in, in a friendly 
way, and in which I used to feel, in some way or other, 
like a little child, with my consciousness puzzling itself 
back vaguely to some other garden, full of the same old- 
fashioned flowers, where I used to play when I was a lit- 
tle girl. There was a view that I loved and never tired 
of looking at, and there was a strange little picture-gallery 
that I made for myself, and of which I never tired, which 
consisted of nothing but impressions forming pictures, cop- 
ied out in writing from certain books that came in my way. 
All the philosophical reflections and consoling thoughts 
with which I had been wont to bolster up my existence 
tired me, with the same sort of tire that Dorothea Brooke 
felt when ‘‘the consoling thoughts which had become 
habits seemed to have in them the weariness of long 
future days in which she must live with them as her sole 
companions.” Plots and stories were too idle to make 
out. The world filtered back again into my thought 
through written words—these bits were the first things 
that made me feel once more that I was alive. 

Most of the things in my picture-gallery were from the 
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De Gonvourts, and were impressions like this, which I 
give in French: *‘9 Juillet, Parc de Vichy, Sept heures 
et demie de soir. Une broussaille de genéis, toute fleurie 
de jaune; au-dessus de petits arbres, aux feuilles argen- 
tées, glacées de soleil couchant, et toutes emplies d'une 
illumination rose, et s’enlevant sur un ciel bieu si pile 
qu'il semble blanc; un coin de coucher de jour d’un tableau 
primitif, un éther angéliquement pfle, plein de petits cris 
d’oiseaux qui volent si haut qu'on ne les voit pas, et aussi 
du rire d’une petite fille qu’on ne voit pas non plus, rem- 
plissant de sa gaieté rieuse le chalet ou elle cour.” I 
simply could not tell you the pleasure that nothing but 
these words, which I read over and over again, gave me. 
I could see the little corner of the park, the clump of 
broom, flowering with yellow under the flickering leaves 
of young trees, silvered by the setting sun, the whole il- 
Juminated with rose-colored light against a sky so pale 
that it seemed almost white, while the air was full of little 
cries of birds flying so high that one could not see them, 
and with the laugh of a little girl, invisible as well. Will 
any one tell me why bits like these touched the secret 
spring that brought me back to life, and made me once 
more, as it were, inherit the earth? 

All this came back to me several weeks ago as one af- 
ternoon, in the midst of our busy happy Paris life, we 
drove up to the Vaudeville to the rehearsal of Manette 
Salomon. How I hoped the play would be a success! But 
ill luck pursued it from the beginning. There was no 
dress rehearsal; for Candé, who created the principal rdle, 
was ill; but even that would have made no soca 
Catulle Mendés and Henry Bauer, out of friendship for 
the exquisite man of letters—that is, M. Edmond de Gon- 
court, wrote enthusiastic notices of the piece, but that did 
not prevent it from being tiresome, full of long disserta- 
tions on art that had no dramatic reason for being, a piece 
without action, and without either a beginning or an end, 
which held the boards for three weeks, and then gave way 
to a revival of Amoureuse with Madame Réjane. It died 
of the very qualities in M. Edmond de Goncourt that bad 
almoat given me fresh courage to live—that is, of the very 
sensibility and the exquisite literary craftmanship that, 
interpreting sensations and impressions, could reach and 
rouse others, while at the same time they were too refined, 
too delicate for the stage. 

It was of this *chiselling of the phrase, the labor of 
style,” that Jules de Goncourt died, his brother wrote to 
their warm friend Emile Zola. The life and work of 
these two brothers make them two of the most remarkable 
figures in literature of the time. The elder brother took 
care of the younger after their mother died, and one day 
the two bought a little hétel at Auteuil in order to realize 
their dream of making for themselves an artistic retreat 
among green trees just on the border of Paris. Then, 
before the furniture had scarcely been brought there, 
Jules de Goncourt died, and left the elder brother alone. 
The few scattered bits of furniture staid in their places, 
but the house remained triste and empty. Edmond de 
Goncourt, buried in that grief of which we know from 
his Journal, had lost interest in everything in the world. 
Years passed, and slowly the little hétel brought him 
back to existence. His friends saw him, in great sabots, 
planting his garden and mounting ladders to fasten up 
his prints. he *‘ collector” had reappeared, and day by 
day he slowly surrounded himself with works of art, until 
finally one morning he found himself back again at that 
work-table of which he wrote these words: ‘‘ Poor table, 
which has seen the despair of so many rebel phrases, aud 
also the joy of the words ‘ The end,’ written at the bottom 
of the last page of many volumes! Old morsel of wood 
associated with my existence, and for whom I have the 
regard of a friend, once again be favorable to me, and one 
time more give me the inspiration of a writer.” 

M. Edmond de Goncourt has the most beautiful and 
perfect collection of drawings of the eighteenth century 
which exists, as well as that wonderful collection of Japa- 
nese prints of which he is so fond of writing, and of 
which we know in his two books on Outamaro and Hoku- 
sai. But his value as a writer to me—for we have all of 
us a right to speak of what a writer is to us personally—is 
in the impressions that he gives, in a style that, although 
a little labored, overwrought, in the long-run is capable of 
giving one the most exquisite pleasure that can be con- 
veyed by words. KATHARINE De Forest. 

















THE SPRING WEDDINGS. 


4 ~~ certainly is nmap peculiarly bright and 

attractive about spring weddings, and celebrated as 
they are so immediately after the Lenten season, the con- 
trast is particularly marked. Then everybody feels it a 
duty to don their new and fresh spring costumes in honor 
of the occasion, so that not only does the bridal party, but 
the guests as well appear in smartest of raiment. 

The unseasonable snow of Easter Monday and Tuesday 
caused straw hats and light gowns to seem sadly out of 
place, but they had been fashioned to be worn at the Har- 
rison-Dimmick and the Rogers-Rawson weddings, and ap- 
parently the brides and their friends took no note of the 
weather. The first-mentioned wedding was a very small 
affair. The chancel of St. Thomas’s Church, where the 
ceremony was performed, looked very beautiful in its dec- 
orations of white and green, and the tall palms and the 
masses of flowering shrubs made a fitting frame for the 
bride in her silver-gray gown, which was severely plain. 

The second wedding, which was celebrated Tuesday 
afternoon at St. Bartholomew’s Church, was a much more 
elaborate affair, as there were six bridemaids, and the 
church was filled with friends and relatives. The bride’s 
gown was of me! | white satin made with long court 
train, of exceedingly simple cut, high in the neck, and 
with long sleeves. e front of the waist had a fichu of 
old point-lace most gracefully adjusted in folds of the 
satin across the bust. 

The veil was of point-lace, and fell from the top of the 
head to the very hem of the train, completely covering 
the entire back of the gown. 

The bridemaids’ gowns were of striped white moiré silk 
trimmed with Marie Antoinette fichus of mousseline de 
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soie, edged with ruffles of Valenciennes lace. Blue velvet 
stock-collars and blue velvet folded belts gave a pretty 
touch of color against the all-white of the moiré. The 
bridemaids’ hats were of yellow straw, a fancy weave, a 
little in the shape of the poke-bonnets, trimmed with black 
velvet and pink roses, and tied under the chin with white 
ribbon strings. They carried very large bouquets of red 
roses and lilacs. 

St. George’s Church presented a most picturesque and 
beautiful sight on the Wednesday after Easter, when at 
noon Miss Louisa Robb was married to Mr. Goodhue Liv- 
ingston. Yellow was the color chosen in the decoration 
scheme, and the entire chancel rail was a mass of yellow 
tulips and daffodils, while huge plants of the flowering 
genista were placed among the paims on either side. The 
first two pews had each a gigantic bunch of yellow tulips 
and daffodils fastened at the end of the rail. 

The bride’s gown was noticeable for its extreme sim- 
plicity. Of the richest white satin, hung and fitted as 
only an artist's fingers could have devised, not an inch of 
trimming broke the smooth shining folds; even the veil 
was of tulle, and the coronet of orange blossoms and dia- 
mond sprays that held it in place were half veiled in the 
tulle. The bouquet, large even for a bridal bouquet, was 
of lilies-of-the-valley, tied with white satin ribbon, the 
ends of which fell to the hem of the dress, The skirt 
was so hung that the front breadth fell over the side 
breadths, and looked like « box-pleat tapered in at the 
waist. 

The bridemaids’ gowns were of pale blue satin, the 
skirts made on the same pattern as the bride’s gown, but 
not with trains —simply touching the floor all around. 
There was vo trimming whatever, and the desired flare 
was given by the cut, for there was no stiffening but a 
band eight inches wide of French hair-cloth put in be- 
tween the satin and the silk lining. The waists were ex- 
tremely effective, covered front and back with folds of 
appliqué lace, which in front was also put on in jabots. 
Starting from the neck of the dress, and extending out 
over the sleeves, like a short cape, were bretelles of the 
satin with paillettes of silver, which gave the effect of 
snowflakes against the blue. 

The hats were of rough white straw, with broad brims 
in front, and turned up sharp at the back of the head, 
where there were massed bunches of pale pink roses. At 
the back of the crown were pale blue ostrich feathers, 
which fell forward and covered the entire hat, only show- 
ing a glimpse of a rhinestone buckle in front. 

he maid of honor wore a gown of white satin, the ex- 
act counterpart of the blue gowns worn by the bride- 
maids. The bridemaids carried large bouquets of pale 
pink roses, which gave a charming bit of color. 

The principal idea this spring is apparently to have ev- 
erything about a wedding in the simplest possible style; 
expensive materials if so desired, but no gaudy effects or 
conspicuous coloring. 

Churches in this age of the world do not look so brilliant 
when weddings are celebrated therein as they Cid in the 
days when full dress was de rigueur. Now every woman 
must wear a hat, consequently a street gown; and even 
though that gown may be of the richest material and most 
vivid coloring, it has not the same brilliant effect as when 
the evening gowns, and the hair carefully dressed and 
sparkling with jewels, were considered the correct costume. 
The hats and bonnets of this season, however, and the 
flowered silk costumes which are in fashion at present, 
cannot be called dull; and roses, violets, orchids, and flow- 
ers of every kind and description whose prototypes ever 
bloomed on earth or were evolved from the inner con 
sciousness of the flower manufacturers, have lent their aid 
to relieve any sombreness of coloring among the congre- 
gations. At the Robb wedding, Mrs. Thayer Robb, one of 
last winter’s brides, wore a very charming gown of pink 
heliotrope satin. The body of the waist was covered with 
white lace put on in a singularly graceful fashion. Her 
hat was a Gainsborough of black straw trimmed with 
black ostrich plumes. 

Conspicuous among all the flowered and gayly colored 
silks was a striped black and white silk worn by Mrs. 
Sam Colgate, who is one of the prettiest women in New 
York. The waist was trimmed with a fichu of em- 
broidered muslin, and her bonnet was of jet open-work, 
with a soft bow of white on either side oat by an ai- 
grette. Crépon, it has been repeatedly stated, has quite 
gone out of fashion, but one of the prettiest of all the 
gowns at the wedding was of brown crépon. The skirt 
was plain and full. The waist had a loose front of brown 
and white silk, but what gave the smart look to the cos- 
tume was a fitted cape of the crépon trimmed with full 
pinked ruches of the same silk. These fitted capes are 
new, and much more becoming to most women than the 
circular capes. They are fitted in at the back and extend 
a little below the waist. Over the shoulders they stand 
out full and wide in the ordinary cape fashion; in front 
the ends cross over and are tucked in at the belt. 

Entire costumes of the flowered silks were worn in be- 
wildering numbers, a heliotrope or green shading being 
the favorite colors; but as green, pink, and yellow were all 
included, it was a difficult matter to decide positively what 
was the leading tone of color. The full plain skirt with 
the waist finished with simply a fold of ribbon or velvet 
for the belt, and a full front of lace edged with some 
brilliant passementerie, was the prevailing style; the truth 
is these flowered silks are in themselves so dressy they re- 
quire far less trimming than do the plain-surfaced ones. 

It was odd to notice how many winter gowns were worn. 
A dark blue velvet with sables was one of the very hand- 
somest costumes, but the bonnet of roses and violets worn 
with it made it seem like a spring gown. Another of 
black velvet, with the front of the waist entirely of jet, 
looked with the dainty bonnet of straw and white chiffon 
as though it had just come home from the dressmaker’s. 

The colored straws which are so greatly the fashion 
have, since Easter Sunday ushered in the spring season, 
fairly burst upon the public. Pink, red, green, purple, 
blue, yellow, etc., and in every conceivable shade of these 
colors, are worn. The small odd-shaped toques of fancy 
straws, trimmed with chiffon and jet, gilt, steel, or rhine- 
stone ornaments, are certainly exceedingly smart, and set 
off a gown most charmingly. After all, while there is 
much to criticise in the fashions this spring, there are so 
many styles to choose from that every woman, if she but 
elect to spend time and thought, can be dressed more be- 
comingly than ever before, and have a distinctive air that 
is in every way desirable. 





LIFE IN AN ENGLISH GOVERNME: 


HOUSE 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND 


. V.—HER MAJESTY'S SUBJECTS 
WwW! are just home from church, Peter, my dear, and I 
heard a curious thing there. The Governor's pew 
is a sort of square curtained apartment which commands 


an excellent view of the Bishop’s monocle, looks down 
upon the neat row of white caps that cover the heads of 
the female antiphony of the choir, allows us to catch the 
glitter of the beadle’s bald black skull, and offers us not 


only a pleasir p dail of the congregation, all in 
white duck and muslin, but permits us to see through the 
open doors and windows the noiseless flutter of green 
palm plumes against the hot blue sky. The old negresses 
prinkled here and there in the church make fine splashes 


Hash ol 


the patois song breaking sharply across the 
reading of the second lesson 


I 8 Ka mange 

( unde Bék 

\ nous ka bon 

C'est le sang Bék 
Hé San Domingo! 


Songez San Dumingo! 


He began a second verse, but was interrupted suddenly, 
ind the beadle, who had begun to bristle in his corner 
under the illuminated text which said, ‘‘ And the Govern 
ment shall be upon his shoulder,” subsided 


There is a « er, keen-faced member of ( 


I know, and this is what he told me about the 
we were coming out of church. Years ago, when the ago 
nized French and Spanish refugees fled here to English 
sanctuary from the unspeakable horrors wrought by their 
revolted slaves in Haiti, they told, with shuddering, of the 
marching song called ‘‘ Warramoo” (corruption 
French “ Carmagnole”), whose note was the signal for the 


beginning of unbelievable atrocities 


t we eat 


¥ig. 1.—Fieurgev Piqut Gown 


For diagram and desc: ipUon see patiern-shee! Suppl. 


f rich color amid the general effect of clear white, with 
heir red and yellow, Jilac and blue, head-dresses and big 
old jewels 1 noticed one of them lifting her head sud 
m her prayer-book and listening with a strange 
expression, and then I became aware of some one 
singing outsicke It was a negro voice, and the air he sang 
was & monotonous humming chant with a sinister 
t that somehow seemed vaguely familiar to nx 
the open door one could hear quite plainly the words of 
archdeacon’s 


note in 
Through 


again and 
drowsed peacefully through the rest of the service 

ouncil whom 
song when 


of the 
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A 


Fig. 2.—Ovutine Gown or Monarr wirn Braw Troe. 


For pattern and description see No. XIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Tennis Gowns. 
For patterns and descriptions see Nos. I]. and V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Threats that in some cases were literally fulfilled. Un 
der the shadow of the English crown they found peace 
and safety; but when one day they caught an echo in the 
streets of Port-of Spain of that muttered menace, of that 
humming terror of the Carmagnole, they made a panic 
stricken demand for an ordinance against it. Noone knows 
how the song came from Haiti to Trinidad; it passed in 
the swift secret fashion by which the Africans communi 
cate news to each other; but every negro knows the words, 
and the music to which they are set, and when an excess 
of native rum stirs the dregs of some old drunkard’s sav- 
agery he will set the antiquated ordinance at defiance 

The Spanish and French refugees have flourished and 
multiplied in the land of their adoption, and one meets 
many charming creoles at her ladyship’s balls and tennis 
parties. Curiously enough, there are many Corsicans here, 
and the Spanish Main has furnished its contingent to the 
social world of the colony. I saw none of them this morn 
ing at the cathedral, though. They are all under the spirit- 
ual jurisdiction of the tall Archbishop who dined at Gov 
ernment House last week in a beautiful white silk cassock 
and crimson sash. He had a great gold cross and chain 
round his neck, a splendid jewelled ring on his hand, and 
in his mouth as rich and musical a brogue as ever came 
out of Cork. All the Catholic ladies present bent their 
knee and kissed his ring when he extended his hand to 
them. 

Of course it goes without saying that Scotch colonists 
abound W here is the spot so distant or poor that those 
chosen people do not own the larger-half of it? The 
commandant of the local forces is one of these—a fine sol 
dierly Highlander, who wears a kilt on state occasions 
and keeps alive the ancient traditions of Highland cour 
tesy and hospitality. I dined with him and his handsome 
young wife at headquarters not long since, and found 
them faring sumptuously and luxuriously installed—as 
are most of her Majesty’s subjects here, who know quite 
well how to indemnify themselves for colonial exile. Last 
week we drove some distance into the country to lunch 
with a learned justice, who devotes his leisure to orchids, 
naming you trippingly off the tongue all their abstruse 
and polysyllabic titles without winking, and has a fashion 
of speaking of particular ones among them as “‘ a pretty 
person ” or ‘‘a clever little creature” with much the same 
deprecatory pride one might expect in an admiring parent 
His house is like a charming old-fashioned English one, 
standing in wide grounds curiously like an English park, 
enormous wide -boughed samans replacing the oaks and 
elms, and for herds of deer groups of mouse-colored and 
cream-white zebus grazing in the lawny spaces. He de- 
coys a mountain brook to flow through a cool tiled bath 
room,and when his wife plays things of Chopin's, Maréchal 
Neil roses and coralilla thrust their flowery heads through 
the drawing-room windows to listen. So, as one sits and 
drinks iced things out of long glasses, and listens to Cho- 
pin, and smells the roses, and remembers that cool bub- 
bling spring among the tiles, the exile of colonial official- 
dom strikes one as being not without compensations. 
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The principal industry of Trinidad is the growing of whose shrine is in a lit- 
sugar, and the sugar-planter is almost as supreme here as__ tle gray church set high 
he was with us os Loe in the old days. I went fora amid the ceaseless trade- 
Saturday-to-Monday visit to one of these plantations re- ‘winds and overlooking 
cently, and found much to interest me. They cultivate the sed. Our Lady of 
the cane with coolie labor, and for the most part turn it Montserrat isthe naivest 
into sugar in great central usines, making a low grade of _ little image in the world, 
brown stuff, which is nearly all used in the United States black as ebony, wearing 
in the manufacture of beer and chewing-tobacco. a mantilla under her 

There is a great usine known as Ste. Madeleine’s, where starry crown, and with 
thousands of tons of sugar and many, many puncheons of her petticoats flounced 
the famous West Indian rum are manufactured, and where like a Spanish lady’s. 
a large sign declares that ‘‘ Cleanliness is Godliness,” and She holds a black in- 
where I spent a most interesting day; but my friend’s fant in her arms, and is 
place is one of the old-fashioned 
sort, with its own sugar-house, and 
a cool, old-fashioned plantation- 
house set on a knoll in the valley, 
overlooking wide expanses of wav- 
ing cane that filled all the hollows 
and climbed the sides of the hills 
to meet the cocoa groves. His land 
is cultivated by Hindoos, and on 
our way there we encountered one 
of them in the hands of the police. 
He looked at us with bright, calm 
eyes while his crime was being 
recounted. He knew he should 
hang, but from time immemorial 
it had been the custom of his peo- 
ple that men should have rights of 
life and death in all matters con 
cerning their wives, and he had no 
idea of abjuring such rights be 
cause of English prejudices. Next 
day we saw the bullock-cart jolt 
ing and squeaking through the 
fields as they carried the pretty 
little twelve-year-old wife away 
to the coolie place of burial, the 
mother herself, not yet thirty, 
walking behind, with her face 
wrapped in her saree, and wailing 
aloud in her anguish 

One day they drove me up into 
the cocon plantations and away 
along the crest of the hills to see 
the black Virgin of Montserrat, 





















































Summer Hats, Neck GARNITURES, AND PARASOLS. 
[See Page 354, Supplement. } 


supposed to be a correct copy of the black Virgin made 
for the converted Moors in the Montserrat of old Spain. 
Underneath her shrine is the ‘‘ Grotto of the Bambino,” 
though Christmas was many weeks ago. This one is 
as simple and artless as the plaything of a child. <A 
plain wooden box lined with green moss represents the 
Bethlehem stable. Upon a handful of excelsior lies a big 
flaxen-haired doll, brooded over by a little white and gold 
porcelain Virgin three inches high. Behind her are ranged 
four small china cows spotted with blue, and a pair of pa 
pier-maché donkeys with red bridles and saddles, such as 
come out of German toy boxes. No irreverent or ludi 
crous thought is suggested to these unsophisticated folk 
by this quaint reproduction of the Nativity. Later we 
met the pastor of the little church on a small mule, his 
white Dominican robe tucked up over a stout pair of cor- 
duroy riding breeches, and his gentle rosy young face 
shaded from the sun by a substitute for a shovel hat, 
of his own manufacture, and as drolly ingenuous as the 
grotto, which he so admired that he had not the heart to 
dismantle it. 

The bois immortel was in bloom that day, which may 
seem an unexciting statement; but when I explain that 
the bois immortel is a tall forest tree planted along the 
sides of the hills to shade the cocoa bushes, and that at 
blossoming-time it is all a mass of pinkish-red flowers, 
you will perhaps be able to imagine a little what it means 
when I tell you that for miles and miles the mountains 
were wrapped in this tint of pale flame, that over them 
bent a burning turquoise sky, and at their feet stretched a 
limitless sea of flashing golden green 

Yours, with all my heart, 
PERIPATETICA, 


WHY ONE FEELS CHILLY WHEN 
LYING DOWN. 


_ reason is simply this. Nature takes the time when 

one is lying down to give the heart rest, and that 
organ consequently makes ten strokes less a minute than 
when one is in an upright posture. Multiply that by sixty 
minutes, and it is six hundred strokes. Therefore in eight 
hours spent in lying down the heart is saved nearly five 
thousand strokes, and as the heart pumps six ounces of 
blood with each stroke it lifts thirty thousand ounces less 
of blood in a night of eight hours spent in bed than when 
one is in an upright position. As the blood flows so much 
more slowly through the veins when one is lying down, 
Fig. 1.—Gown witn VELVET YORE. Fig. 2.—Ta1Lor CosTuME WITH JACKET. one must supply then with extra coverings the warmth 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. usually furnished by circulation. 
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HYACINTHS. 


| ONG time my hyacinths abode 
4 In cerement-swathing gloom; 
To-day they fill with spicy breath 
And light of loveliest bloom 
rhe chamber where my darling sits, 
Aud cheer her darkened room 


So out of shadowy cell full oft 
Streams forth a golden ray 

lo show the path our feet shall tread, 
To smooth a doubtful way, 

And evermore, fast following night, 
Comes on the kindling day. 


Dear little garden preachers, who 
Such tender lessons speak, 

rhe meaning of my hyacinths 
ls never far to seek 

You give the sorrowing sympathy, 
And strength you give the weak 


MRS. GERALD.’ 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 


XXXI 


“1 FORGIVE You.” 


UDITH had left her old home in the middle of the 
@) afternoon. She was restless from the heat, and she 
walked slowly down to the bottom of the garden. Com 
ing to litthe Em's grave, she stood there a long time. The 
was green above it, for she had carefully brought 
water ever since she had come back, and the drought had 
not touched the place 

It seemed to Judith as she stood there that her brain 
was affected by the weather. She looked off over the dry 
I'he heated air shimmered under the red 
She gazed down at the grave. ‘I should like to 

to weep ull day and all night,” she said, aloud. 

Perhaps tears would wash away the dust in my mind.’ 
Then she smiled, and added, ‘‘ I'm getting as morbid as a 
modern novel,” 

She strolled along to the cliff path. She would go back 
that way. ‘There was not a breath of air from the sea or 
from anywhere, but the sight of the water might revive 
her. As she turned towards the cliffs she saw a boat lying 
in the bit of acove. The man sitting in it was looking 
towards the shore. He immediately rose and waved his 
hat; she recognized Lucian Eldridge 

Are you going to walk home?” he called out. 
"= y es 
Let me take you by water 
ferable here as on land.” 

Judith walked down to the beach and waited. Why 
should she not go’ In a few moments she was in the 
stern seat, and Lucian was rowing away from shore. 

‘*We may stand a chance for a breath of air,” he said, 
‘but the land suffocates to-day.”’ After a while he pulled 
‘Are you in a hurry, Mrs, Gerald?” 


y russ 


brown pasture 
sun 
weep 


It is not quite so insuf- 


in his oars 

o6 No ’ 

She sat with her open parasol resting on her shoulder. 
Her hands were clasped over the handle. Those hands 
were no longer hard from work. They were soft and well 
shaped, but just now brown from the summer sun, Sev 
eral rings glittered on the fingers. 

Lucian was not looking at her; nevertheless, he saw 
nothing on Ocean or earth but that woman in the stern of 
the boat. His entire feeling at that moment was one of 
exultation. Not that he in the least intended to let that 
exultation be discovered. This was the only time he had 
seen Judith alone since that evening when she had let 
him know that she loved him—the only time, save the 
few moments when he had told bher.about finding her 
father 

Well, what harm would it do if he should sit there alone 
with her foran hour? No barm to anybody, save to him 
He wanted to laugh recklessly as he told himself that he 
was past harming. Perhaps this torrid atmosphere af 
fected his head. He bad had a sense of desperation brood 
ing all day over his consciousness, Of course it was the 
weather 

There came a warm puff of wind fromthe land. There 
was in it the odor of elder blows and the queen of the 
meadows; the same odor had been in the air that evening. 
Odd how vividly perfumes brought back scenes and words. 
W hat a sumptuous woman that was who sat opposite him! 
And that was Judith Grover, who had ridden on his sled 
and worked at stitching in the shoe factory. And she 
had said that she loved him—ouly that was a thousand 
years ago; and perhaps she had not loved him, after all 
One never knew much about women, anyway. What was 
she thinking about now? 

The crimson parasol shed a soft glow on Judith’s face, 
relieving the pallor of heat. Lucian now openly looked 
at her. Me had thrust his hands beneath the belt that 
confined his flannel blouse. His broad hat was drawn 
over his face to keep the sun from his eyes. 

Do you think in these days, Mrs. Gerald?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

She seemed to withdraw a little from him; then she 
smiled as if in apology for that involuntary movement. 

“T am not guilty of much thinking, I'm afraid,” she 
answered 

* Because you are so occupied in living, I suppose?” 

** Perhaps.” 

** Now it is quite otherwise with me,” was the response. 

I seem to have plenty of time to think, but I don't 
umount to anything. I'm an idle fellow. I used to be 
lieve I should do something in the world. Now—well—” 

The young mav paused. He leaned forward, resting 
his elbows ou his knees. A dark flush came to his face; 
his eyes throbbed and burned. Judith was gazing off 
over the burnished water. Faintly from the shore sound 
ed the song of a blackbird as he flew down over the Gro- 
ver meadow. 

‘*Can't you give a poor young man any advice, Mrs. 
Gerald?” asked Lucian. 

Every time he said ‘“‘ Mrs. Gerald,” Judith felt like 
drawing back from a blow, but she resolutely gave no 

* Begun iu Daaren’s Bazan No, 1, Vol. XXIX. 
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sign of this feeling. Lucian let slip no opportunity to 
pronounce this name, as one may press viciously upon a 
wound, strangely longing to bear the pain induced by the 
touch. 

*A man has the world under his feet,” 
She still kept ber eyes on the distance. 

** Oh, does he?” 

Lucian burst into a loud laugh. 
at him anxiously 

I must laugh at your joke, Mrs. Gerald,” he said. 
Then, after a moment's silence, he leaned forward again, 
and spoke in quite a different tone. ‘‘ Do forgive me. I 
think I must be getting to be more of a brute every day.” 

‘Oh no! You can never be that, Mr. Eldridge.” 

* You really have faith in me?” 

**Why should I not?” 

Judith was looking at him now. Her eyes dwelt on his 
face. It seemed to the young man that his soul clung to 
that glance, which wus only kind—but so kind! 

* But why should you?” 

He did not know that he had spoken until he seemed to 
hear the words from somewhere, he hardly knew. where. 

**T must have faith in you, Lucian—I must!” 

Her words and tone had a supplication in them. She 
could have reached forth her hands to him in pleading. 
But she sat perfectly still, holding her parasol, her dark 
face turned to him, and appearing to lift him up from 
deeps into which he was sinking. He raised his head. 

** You have not called me Lucian before since—well, for 
a long time,” he said. There was something boyish and 
almost piteous in his tone. *‘ Why shouldn't you call me 
that?” he went on. ‘* We were boy and girl together. I 
wish you would call me Lucian.” 

“IT will. There is no reason why I should not.” 

“Thank you—thank you so much.” 

Lucian lifted his hat that the air might pass over his 
forehead. He was asking himself why it seemed as if 
some one were talking through him. Why was the time 
so uureal? Was it the heat—the relentlessness of that 
brassy sky? The sun was now down to the tops of the 
pine-trees on the hills over there in the west. 

**T have wanted to see you,” began Lucian again, still 
with that oppressive feeling, as if some one else were 
speaking. ‘‘There was something I wanted to say to 
jou. 

: He stopped, gazing at her. She did not avoid his 
glance. Her eyes still had the same kindly look; but her 
face was now ashen, aud a line of still whiter hue wus 
about her lips. 

‘Perhaps you have decided upon what you will do in 
the world?” said Judith, with an effort. 

**No; it wasn’t that. Shall I tell you what it is?” 

Judith hesitated. She withdrew her eyes, and looked 
off to the horizon almost as if she were searching for the 
answer to his question. She hardly dared to say yes to 
the inquiry. Her heart was beating so that to speak was 
nearly impossible. Dominant over everything was the 
resolution to be true to her idea of duty—to be loyal to 
her own soul. 

‘** Yes,” went on Lucian, “I am going to tell you, It is 
that I have been trying ever since your marriage to for- 
give you. I have almost hated you. You know it has 
been said that there is always some hate in love. I could 
have killed you. I wanted to kill you. That was odd, 
wasn’t it? You were wrong. Your idea of what you 
ought to do—that you ought not to marry me—that was 
all wrong. But to-day, since I’ve been out in this boat 
thinking of you—I'm 7, ¥ thinking of you—it came to 
me that I forgave you. said aloud, ‘Thank God for 
that!’ And then I looked towards the land and saw you 
going up the cliff. That was providential, wasn’t it?—to 
see you then, and have you come into the boat?” 

As he ceased speaking Lucian took up the oars again, 
and began to row farther out. The sail lay useless, 
dropped down the little mast. 

A keen anxiety was mingling with other feelings in Ju- 
dith’s mind. But she tried not to betray that feeling. 

‘I’m glad you forgive me,” she said, gently. 

**I wanted to tell you,” he went on. Again he removed 
his hat and put his hand to his head. 

“Have you been out all the afternoon?” she asked. 

“Yes; 1 left the house the moment I had finished lunch. 
I tried the garden, but it was intolerable. I asked myself 
how I was going to live until night. I remembered my 
boat. I invited mother to come with me. I thought of 
taking Belle, but she said the heat was bound to kill her 
before night, and she would rather die on land. So I 
came alone. Now I'm glad of it; I should have been 
sorry if any one had been with me. Then I couldn’t have 
told you I have forgiven you.” 

Having spoken thus, Lucian took up the oars again and 
bent to them, the boat throbbing over the glassy water, 
the eddies on each side making a pleasant, cool noise. 

Judith looked about her. She gazed back at the shore. 
The village was not in sight, being hidden by the low ridge 
behind which it lay. But there was the long, decaying 
wharf, where veuneld of small tonnage used to land, the 
stretch of cliff, the white line of sandy beaches, the tree- 
covered hills in the background, the flushing sky, the look 
of quivering, swooning heat over everything—Judith saw 
it ail. 

The water was growing darker as the sun withdrew it- 
self, but it did not lose its sultry aspect. The sound of 
oars in rowlocks and the splash of the blades in the water 
farther out in the bay made Judith turn. her eyes.in-that 
direction. 

** Awful hot, ain’t it?” asked a familiar voice. The 
speaker was Ellis Macomber. He was sitting in a boat 
that was rowed by one of his neighbors. He gazed with 
his usual curiosity at Judith and her companion. 

Judith replied to him. She said Mr. Eldridge was tak- 
ing her home, but it was so warm they were not hurrying ; 
it was more comfortable here than anywhere else. 

** Jes’ so,” responded Mr. Macomber, staring continu- 
ously. Judith was always an interesting object to him; 
he had known her as a very poor girl, and now she was 
rich—rich. He and two or three other men used often to 
try to reckon up what Mr. Gerald’s income per minute 
probably was. They would smack their lips over the 
sum. 

‘*Bob had to go out to his lobster-pawis,” now re- 
marked Mr. Macomber, ‘‘’n’ I was jest about roasted, so 
I come with him. But, land, there ain't no air out here 
neither!” 

“I guess there'll be a change ‘fore long,” said the other 


said Judith. 


His companion glanced 
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man. ‘‘Gen'rally is: when it’s got so hot it can’t be no 
hotter it has to change, you know.” 

Then the two bouts parted company. Judith watched 
the little craft making its way towards the long wharf. 
The sun dropped behind those pine-trees on the hill. 

Lucian’s ours swept out in long strokes, taking hold of 
the water with a will, Now that the sun did not beat 
down upon them, the occupants of the boat became con- 
scious that there was a slight refreshment in the air. 

‘Aren't we getting too far away?” Judith put this 
question a half-hour later. 

Sue had been sitting in silence, watching the dusk 
come over the world. Out like this she feit as if she 
could see the whole universe and watch the beating of its 
pulses, There came a subtle and strong happiness to her 
soul. She knew that this happiness would not last, and 
she felt it all the more acutely for that reason. She re- 
peated her inquiry. 

**Don't you think we are getting too far out? It will 
be dinner-time soon.” 

Lucian took his watch from his pocket and peered at 
it. But he could not see the time until he had lighted a 
match. 

‘It ds dinner-time,” he answered, with a laugh—‘“ in 
fact, it is almost an hour past.” 

He laughed again as he threw the little wax taper into 
the water. 

‘* They have waited a few minutes for us, and then they 
sat down to the table. ‘They will think you have decided 
to stay with your mother uutil evening, and that 1 have 
forgotten about diuner.” 

Judith turned her head and gazed back at the shore, 
now a fast darkening line with not a light upon it. She 
was auxious, but that curious sense of happiness remained 
with her. 

“I think we ought to go back,” she said. 
to me that we are a long way out.” 

** But you are not afraid with me?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed Lucian, fervently. 
was the second time that evening that he had thanked 


“It seems 


** You should have been with me this afternoon when 
the sun shone on the water,” said Lucian. ‘‘It gave me 
visions "—he looked at her for a moment before he went 
on—*‘ visions of you—of you and me, Judith—and of the 
time when we are going to be together. You needn't be 


shocked. The sun, I found, is a greater giver of dreams 
than the moon. Did you ever discover that?” 
** No.” 
} 


While he talked, Lucian was rowing rapidly. The boat 
leaped and bounded beneath his strokes. 

**Do you know how to use the oars?” he asked. 

**No; I never had time to learn. We must go back, 
Lucian.” 

**Not yet.” He stopped rowing. ‘‘ Do you think I’ve 
suffered what 1 have, starving, famishing for an hour 
alone with you, to turn back now?” 

His voice suddenly sank to the tone she remembered. 
She trembled. She grasped the sides of the boat. When 
she did speak she was able to say, steadily, ‘It is not 
like you to talk in.that way.” 

“Ob yes; it must be like me, or I should not do it 
Judith, you did a wicked thing when you married Rich 
ard Gerald. Even if I had been dead it was wrong. No 
woman has a right to do such a thing.” 

The woman’s hands gripped the boat still more closely. 

** Lucian, please go back!” She spoke with extreme 
gentleness, 

“Do you really want to go?” 

**T must.” 

* Do you not like to be here with me?” 

No answer. 

** Judith,” bending forward, ‘tell me: do you not like 
to be here with me?” 

Judith sat up straight and aloof. 
through the fast-deepening dusk. 

“ You are not acting like a gentleman,” she said. 


Her eyes burned 
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Lucian made no reply, but his face changed. It had 
been flushed all the time, and this flush seemed to deepen. 

** You don’t answer me,” he said at last, ‘and the rea 
son is that you dare not tell the jruth; and if you speak at 
all you have to speak truth. I rejoice in your truth, Ju 
dith. Always I rest upon that.” 

** We will talk of something else,” said Judith, trying to 
speak coldly. 

‘*You are not angry with me?” with eager anxiety, 
reaching forward and placing his hand over one of the 
hands that were grasping the boat’s sides. 

“Not angry,” was the answef, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, *‘ but — disappointed — deeply disappointed.” She 
was unable to keep her voice entirely steady as she said 
this. 

‘*In me?” 

* Yes, in you.” 

Lucian drew back. 

‘I want always to respect you,” went on Judith, her 
tone gathering emotion as she spoke. ‘‘I cannot, I must 
not lose my respect for you. That would be—oh, I can- 
not tell you how dreadful that would be! You and I are 
to go different ways; and — and — don’t you see that we 
must be able to think well of each other? That is all 
there is left, and we can keep that—we must keep that. 
Now, will you take me home?” 

She half rose, but sat quicklydown. A sudden sense of 
her helplessness overcame her. The fainting light from 
the west was on Lucian’s face. His eyes were fixed on 
his companion. And now the wonder as to his manner 
grew greater and more alarming in Judith’s mind. 

‘*Since you are disappointed in me,” he began, ‘‘ it will 
make little difference if I say all that is in my heart.” 

Judith bent forward. She took hold of Lucian’s hand 
firmly. She found the fingers cold and the palm burning 
hot. 

‘* Be silent!” she said, authoritatively. 

you will be sorry to remember. Something is the matter. 
is it the heat? You have been in the glare of the sun for 
hours. Row home now, immediately.” 

She — as if she had no doubt of his obedience, and, 
indeed, he took up the oars mechanically and made sev- 
eral long strokes—not towards the shore, however. 


“Don’t say what 
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“ You are going wrong,” said Judith; ‘‘ turn the boat.” 

“The sun came right down into my brain, but it made 
thought very clear,” he said. ‘‘ Why do you want me to 
turn the boat?” 

** Because we are not headed towards the shore.” 

‘* That makes no difference. We shall get somewhere 
all the same. And since we are together—” 

“ Lucian!” 

** Judith!” 

** Will you listen to me?” 

‘“‘T always listen when you speak; that is the very worst 
of it. Whenever you say anything up there at the house 
where they all are my very heart stands still to hear. 
That's an old phrase, isn’t it? But it’s a true one. And 
I try not to let any one know that it does stand still. So, 
you see, the whole thing is rather wearing. I’ve tried to 
go away, but you may have noticed that f come back. I 
say to myself, ‘She will soon be somewhere where I can- 
not see her,’so I come back. Yes, you did a very wicked 
thing when you married and did not marry me.” 

Judith’s courage was rising with the need of it, and she 
felt that she was never more in need of courage than now. 

“‘Lucian,” letting her voice express the tenderness that 
she felt, ‘‘ you must listen to me and do what I say. Will 

ou?” 

“Oh yes—yes!” 

“Take the oars, then, and turn about. We must go 
home. I’m afraid you are going to be ill, and we must 
be where you can have care.” 

The young man took up the oars. In the gathering 
dusk Judith could see that his eyes, always fixed upon 
her, were shining strangely. As she met his look her face 
softened, even while it took on an expression of still great- 
er resolution. She felt the perspiration starting on her 
forehead from sheer excitement. She was sure now that 
their getting home at all, unless they were picked up, de- 
pended upon her ability to make Lucian obey her, and he 
would not obey simply because she commanded. 

Lucian skilfully turned the boat towards the shore, 
which was now only a long black line. The darkness had 
come down, but the stars were near and softly brilliant in 
the blue blackness of the heavens. Before he began to 
row, the young man, holding his oars poised, asked, ‘‘ If 
I am ill, will you take care of me?” 

He noted her hesitation. She would not, even now, 
give her word lightly. He laughed and dropped his oars. 
She wondered why she had not suspected before that he 
was already in the first stages of illness. He had been 
looking wretched of late, and now he had spent this lon 
afternoon between the glare of sun and water, smother 
with the heat. 

**I don’t think that is much to ask from one so kind as 
you are,” he said. ‘‘If I could go into the shadow of ill- 
ness knowing that you were near—” 

**I hesitated because I did not know what might be 
against my keeping the promise,” she said. 

‘Then we will stay here.” 

She was now fully convinced that it was useless to 
reason with him in the least. 

‘If you are ill,” she said, after a long pause, ‘I will 
help ® care of you.” 

** Dear Judith! 
go home.” 

He rowed steadily for perhaps five minutes; then the 
strokes began to be uneven; the boat whirled about. 

*‘T’ll rest a minute,” he said. ‘‘ Somehow I don’t seem 
as strong as usual.” 

Again he drew in the oars, but this time one of them 
slipped from his hand. Judith sprang to get it; she 
reached out her arm, the boat tipping as she did so. The 
ends of her fingers touched the end of the blade; one 
more effort, and the boat sent a swell that drifted the oar 
entirely beyond her reach. She drew back and sat down. 
She did not heed that her arm was dripping. She sat 
still, her eyes fixed on her hands, that were lying in her lap. 

Lucian was leaning his head on his des j He was 
smiling. ‘‘I didn’t mean to do it,” he said at last. 

“I know you didn’t,” replied Judith. 

“Don’t expect me to be sorry,” he said, a few moments 
later. 

There was no reply to this. 

**T don’t want you to be unhappy.” He said this anx- 
iously. ‘‘ Won’t you look at me?” he asked. 

Judith lifted her eyes. The two could barely discern 
each other. 

‘*If it were daylight I could soon make some one see 
us,” she said; *‘ but now—why, I couldn’t distinguish a 
boat a quarter of a mile away, and people here rarely go 
out in the evening. Idon’t know what to do.” 

** We can wait,” he returned, in a contented tone. 

The stillness was emphasized by the distant sound of 
the rising tide against the rocks on the nearest point of 
land. The sound carried along way. Judith found her- 
self listening to it with a strained attention, as if the hear- 
ing it could somehow bring help. 

**Do you think there is any boat near?’ she asked. 

“IT don’t know,” indifferently. 

“* But I care a great deal,” she returned, earnestly. ‘* Lu- 
cian, will you shout? Perhaps some one will bear you.” 

“That is not in the least likely. This is no place for 
pleasure-boats, and all other kind have gone inshore long 
ago.” 

Judith could not fail to detect the satisfaction in the 
speaker's manner. 

** No matter,” she answered, authoritatively. ‘‘ You can 
try to make some one hear.” 

““No. Why should a man who is happy make any at- 
tempt to be miserable?” 

**Very well. I will call out myself. I can do that.” 

And Judith did call, clearly and shrilly, her voice going 
over the still water as if some one must surely hear and 
respond. Lucian uttered an exclamation of remonstrance, 
which his companion appeared not to hear, 

‘**Can you scull?” she asked, presently. 

‘*No; that is, not much. And I haven't any strength 
to-night. That sun, which gave visions, took my strength 
away.” 

“T am so sorry,” she said, tenderly. ‘‘ You see, you are 
ill, and we ought to get home, so that you may have care.” 
She spoke as if he were a sick child. 

“Yes, but we can’t go. Providence has made it impos- 
sible. Some time, I suppose, we shall be picked up—but 
I hope not.” 

“Don’t talk so, Lucian!” 

He came and sat down on the floor of the boat and 


Ob, how kind you are! Now we will 
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leaned his arm across her lap. She remained quiet, not 
showing that his attitude was unusual. In all her life 
she had never found it so difficult to seem calm. That 
choking of hurrying pulses in her throat, that suffocating 
anxiety on account of their position, and that strange, 
unreasonable happiness—how was she to manage all these 
emotions? 

“Think of the friends who will worry about us,” she 
said. 

**Oh, well,” easily,“ we can’t help that, so why should 
we think of them?” 

Another long silence, during which Lucian sat at Ju- 
dith’s feet, looking up at her, while she, her face turned 
towards the shore, was gazing and listening intently. The 
world was as still as if there were no living thing in it 
outside of these two. All that could be heard was that 
faint, distant swish of the water against those rocks. 

**We can’t be very far from Rough Rock Point,” said 
Judith. 

** Perhaps,” was the answer. 

A moment later Lucian seemed to rouse himself some- 
what. He looked about, and he glanced apprehensively 
at Judith. 

“‘ Are you really suffering,” he asked, ‘‘ just because we 
are here? We may be kept here for hours. And I can't 
help it—really, I can’t.” 

“If there should be a breeze we could put up the sail 
and get to land somewhere. Let us run up the sail now, 
that we may catch a breath of wind if it comes.” 

Lucian remonstrated. He urged that a sudden flaw 
might capsize them; he promised to raise the sail if there 
was any hope of using it. Very soon after this he seem- 
ed to become drowsy. 

Judith drew his head to her knee, and he contentedly 
closed his eyes. A moment later she roused him to as 
for what matches he had. She had seen him light one to 
look at his watch. He gave her a box of wax tapers from 
his waistcoat pocket. Judith poured them into the palm 
of her hand, and carefully counted them as she slowly re- 
turned them, one by one, to the box. There were eigh- 
teen. At intervals she would light one. The first one 
burned straight in the still air, held up at arm’s-length. 
A few momeuts later she gave another piercing, insistent 
cry. 
Meanwhile Lucian was asleep, with his head on her knee 
—heavily asleep. Judith’s hand was on his hair; her eyes, 
when they were lowered towards him, changed from their 
strained expression to one of divine gentleness and pity. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





tT. theme of Tennyson’s “ Princess” seems a most appo- 
site one in these days of women’s clubs and colleges,and 
it was therefore thoroughly appropriate for the New Cen- 
tury Club of Wilmington, Delaware, to give a dramatiza- 
tion of it, by club members, and before club members only, 
ou Wednesday afternoon of Easter week. The poem is 
so graceful and stately, the atmosphere of it so daintily 
poetic, and the dramatic action so slight, that the play 
was more a succession of pictures and groupings, inter- 
spersed with the series of exquisite songs that belong to 
‘The Princess,” than an ordinary dramatic affair. The 
costumes were for the most part the flowing college gowns 
in lilac, pale green, rose-color, pale blue, etc. The Prin- 
cess Ida (Miss Katharine Pyle) wore robes of white and 
gold. The Prince, Miss May Betts, and companions in 
the later scenes were clad in armor, and acquitted them- 
selves most gracefully. The dialogue was well given, 
though Tennyson’s musical but somewhat archaic arrange- 
ment of words is often difficult to render. Lady Psyche 


was charmingly portrayed by Miss Whitson, Mrs. Thomas * 


as Lady Blanche was imposing, and Cyril (Miss Anne 
Trainor) and Florian (Mrs. Horace Betts) were capitally 
given. The last scene, between the Prince and Princess, 
was especially pretty and poétic. The scenery was paint- 
ed by members of the club, and several scenes were set 
on the stage of the large drawing-room. Oue, represent- 
ing the Princess Ida’s college, with white pillars swung 
across with great festoons of roses, and a raised throne, 
was very effective, the grouping of the “ girl graduates,” 
in their softly colored robes, among the pillars reprodu- 
cing well the words of the poem: 
“In colors gayer than the morning mist, 
The long hall glittered like a of flowers.” 

The mugic was an especial feature, as Professor Clarke, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, superintended the proper 
setting of the poems, and himself arranged ‘‘ The Splendor 
Falis” ag a chorus accompanied by a harp in the garden 
scene. ‘‘ Sweet and Low” was sung as a trio by Melissa 
(Miss Isabelle Wales) and two other students. ‘‘ Ask Me 
No More” was sung by Miss Lore, with violin obligato by 
Miss Elsie Swift. Only club members were admitted, but 
the performance was so pronounced a success that it has 
— decided to repeat it for the benefit of outsiders before 
ong. 


Mother Harriet, the founder of the High Anglican Or- 
der of St. Mary, who has just died at the mother-house of 
the order, at Peekskill, has been connected with Episcopal 
work in this city for many years. Left an orphan, with 
ample means, at a quite early age, she came to this city 
from her home in South Carolina about the time that St. 
Luke’s Hospital was founded by Dr. Muhlenberg, and 
at once threw herself into the work there, joining the 
order of deaconesses. In 1865 she and four other women 
interested in the work started the Order of St. Mary, from 
which sprang the Anglican Order of St. Mary, under 
whose fostering care have arisen in this city St. oe ha 
School, St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, Trinity 
Hospital, Trinity Mission House, the House of Mercy, and 
the team Franklin Home for Children. Mother Harriet 
was seventy-four years old at the time of her death. 


An honor accorded only to scientific students of acknow- 
ledged eminence has been bestowed upon Mrs. Caroline A. 
Creevey, the author of that charming book Recreations in 
Botany, which first appeared in the columns of HaRPER’s 
Bazar. She is, upon April 2ist, to deliver, before the 
Botanical Department of the Brooklyn Institute, a lecture 
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on “ Parasitic Plants and Parasitic Fungi.” The lecture 
will be illustrated by twenty lantern slides. Mrs. Creevey 
has an admirably clear and simple style of writing, and a 
pleasing directness of manner and speech. Her study of 
botany was begun from a genuine love of her subject, 
and she has continued it until she now. holds a high rank 
among American botanists. 


The tableaux-vivants given at Sherry’s Easter Monday 
were most successful. The posing of the figures showed 
that there had been much cmt rehearsing. The last 
four were shown in oval frames of gilt surrounded with 
deep maroon cloth to give the effect of miniatures. This 
idea was due to Mr. Peter Marié, whose collection of min- 
iatures of the belles of this century is famous. Miss Bond, 
of New Jersey, who posed as Psyche in the tableau of 
‘Cupid and Psyche,” Mrs. Frederic Gebhard as June, 
and the children who represented Marie Antoinette and 
the Dauphin received the most applause. Mrs. Gebhard’s 
costume, with its Rubens hat of blue velvet with long 
drooping white plumes, would have been impossible to any 
one nota beauty. America, represented by Mrs. Stamford 
White, was a most statuesque and imposing figure, while 
Egypt was most cleverly carried out, not only in costume, 
but all accessories of detail. The proceeds of the enter- 
tainment are to be devoted to the fund of the Mount Ver- 
non Association. 


The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution will hold a loan exhibition of Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary, and historical relics during the week 
beginning Monday, April 20th. The collection is to be 
displayed in Assembly Hall, on the first floor of the United 
Charities Building, at the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. The object in view is to raise funds 
for the Francis Scott Key monument to be erected at 
Frederick, Maryland, the birthplace of the author of ‘* The 
Star-spangled Banner.” The 19th of April, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Lexington, is also celebrated every 
year as the birthday of the New York Chapter of the 
Revolutionary Society. As it falls this season on Sunday, 
the commemoration will occur on Monday, and it will 
take the form of an opening of the loan collection at eight 
o'clock in the evening. It promises to be a brilliant func- 
tion, with speeches, music, and collation, Every after- 
noon during the exhibit tea will be served free by the 
young ladies of the chapter, the stage being arranged as 
a tea-room. The admission is fifty cents. On Wednes- 
day afternoon teachers from private schools are invited 
to bring their pupils, who will be admitted for half-price; 
and on Saturday morning the public-school children and 
their instructors are to be given entrance without charge. 
A great quantity of rare and valuable old family heir- 
looms will be displayed, including portraits, miniatures, 
historical documents, fans, laces, jewels, snuff-boxes, old 
silver, books, china, and coats of arms. Among the ladies 
on the committee of arrangements are Mrs. G. Van Cort- 
landt Hamilton, Mrs. Donald McLean, Miss Mary Van 
Buren Vanderpoel, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. Clarence 
Postley, and Mrs. William Cummings Story. 


There is in New York a Home which is the only one of 
its kind in the country. Itis a sort of hotel, where educated 
people of less than moderate incomes can be accommoda- 
ted, and where needy brain-workers, ill or incapacitated 
by age, are taken care of free. To be eligible to entrance 
it is stipulated that the applicant shall have labored in the 
professions or in literature or art, but no distinctions are 
made in regard to sex, nationality, or creed. When peo- 
ple such as these lose their ability for self-support their 
sufferings are keener than those of the lower classes, so 
this charity seems an especially appealing one. A woman 
is the founder and president of the ems Hotel, Miss Mary 
A. Fisher, and last week a matinée was given at the Her- 
ald Square Theatre in aid of it. Among the artists who 
volunteered their services was Mrs. Harris, who has lately 
begun her career as an elocutionist. 


The vacancy in the Royal Academy left by the death of 
Lord Leighton has been filled by the election of an Ameri- 
can painter. George Henry Boughton is the new member. 


Miss Helen Holmes, of Kingston, Massachusetts, has re- 
cently been elected Superintendent of Schools in that 
town by the school committee. This is said to be the 
= town in Massachusetts to put a woman into this 
office. 


The use of spring flowers for the decoration at spring 
weddings is this year more fashionable than ever before. 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Thursday after Easter, when 
the wedding of Miss Helen Schmerhorn Kingsland and 
Mr. Newbold Morris was celebrated, was like an apple 
orchard in full bloom, and the breath of spring and early 
summer pervaded the entire church. From pew to pew 
of the main aisle were arches of apple boughs fairly cov- 
ered with their fragrant blossoms, while the chancel was 
filled with palms and ferns and large pots of flowering 
shrubs and daisies. The wedding was exceedingly pictu- 
resque. The bridemaids were two little girls in picture 

owns of blue and white, with big Marie Antoinette hats. 

hey carried baskets of roses, and as they preceded the 
bride from the chancel scattered the roses before her. 
Instead of the customary white ribbon tied across the aisle 
were ropes of lilies-of-the-valley. 


A very stately bride was Miss Ethel Johnson, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, Eastman Johnson, whose wedding to Mr. 
Alfred Conkling was celebrated at St. Thomas’ s Church 
the Wednesday after Easter. Her gown was of white 
satin, but so covered was it with the long veil of point 
lace that the material scarcely showed. A diamond spray 
held the veil on the head and gave added height to the 
figure. The maid of honor was Miss Beatrice How, a tall 
blonde, while Miss Pierson and Miss Julia Bradley, the 
bridemaids, looked very picturesque in their costumes 
with large hats. The decorations at St. Thomas’s Church 
were of palms and flowering shrubs. 


The admirable example set by Hull House, in Chicago, 
of establishing a circulating art gallery among the poor, 
has been followed in this city by the Friendly Aid Society, 
of 248 East Thirty-fourth Street. The membership fee is 
ten cents, and pictures can be kept two weeks before be- 
ing renewed or exchanged. 
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tore off down stream like a race-horse, nodding and bow- 
ing over the big waves, with its nose high in air. 
The gloomy day was dying with belated grace in a pale 


from the water and cover them, the woman and her cockle 
sheil craft, as she lay huddled between the seats. She 
raised her head at last and looked out across the water. 


SIMPLE but exceedingly smart walking costume yellow radiance over the mountains. Here and there a The shore seemed farther off in the gloom, and the drear- 
from Félix is of heliotrope cloth, the fashionable light twinkled out in the gathering gloom of the shore on iness was a thing to shudder at. But she did not mind 
shade this season. The skirt is plain, the only trimming either side, as the boat kept on with a sort of drunken it; she was benumbed with cold and fatigue and misery. 








being the strapped seams. The waist is cut in jacket ef- madness in mid-channel. Darkness seemed to come up Presently she began to moan and mutter, as she rested her 


fect in front over a blouse of velvet embroidered 
in white. The jacket fronts are finished with 
handsome jewelled buttons. The velvet blouse has 
wing pieces shaped to form a wide collar over the 
back and sleeves; these also are embroidered in 
white The sleeves are of the cloth like the skirt, 
the seams strapped also like the skirt 

The hat is black straw trimmed with a band of 
velvet. Two ostrich plume s and satin bows are on 
either side of the crown. Between the side trim 
ming is a buckle of rhine-stones and small pearls 


A NEW PARIS COIFFURE. 


fhe new styles in arranging the hair are more 

picturesque than ever. To arrange a coiffure 
on the very latest lines the following rules must be 
followed. Separate the hair by a transverse part 
ing from one ear tothe other. Make another part 
ing through the front locks. Take the hair from 
one side and comb it up high on the top of the 
head; do the same with the other side, and then 
form the two pieces into soft puffs, held down with 
a jewelled ornament. The wavy ends will fall 
over onto the back of the hair. Comb up the back 
locks and tie into a soft knot as high on the head 
as possible, leaving the back soft and loose. When 
the hair is not naturally curly it will be necessary 
to wave it artificially in long waves. 

The green velvet corsage from Worth is cut to 
have a seamless effect, and is carried down ina 
slashed coat skirt trimmed with lace. A pictu- 
resque drapery about the neck and butterfly sleeves 
are of white mousseline de soie trimmed with lace. 


AGROUND ON THE FLATS. 
BY ANNIE E. P. SEARING 

j ye: wind was blowing down a wide stretch of 

river in a steady blast that bit and stung with 
November cold and tore up the water in fierce 
white-caps. A woman ina skiff, with its bow high 
out of water under the weight of drift-wood in the 
stern, was struggling doggedly to pull across the 
dreary waste to shore. She was wrapped in a 
man’s coat, ragged and faded, and close over her 
blowing hair she had pulled an old slouch hat. As 
the boat swung round with each freshening puff 
of the wind, she would abandon her right oar and 
pull with all her strength on the other, bringing 
the little craft back on its course across the waves, 
with imminent risk of swamping it. At last, ina 
more than usually severe struggle, the oar snapped 
in two, hurling her backward to the bottom of the 
boat, where she lay as if stunned, making no effort 
to rise. The skiff veered round in the wind and 
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head on her folded arms. A belated crow flapped 
over toward his bed and supper, with a far-away 
cry of loneliness. The wind howled in sympathy, 
and tore great masses of cloud off the face of a pale 
early moon, and then hurled them back, as if to in 
sult her poor shivering presence. 

‘Oh, I don’t care, 1 don’t care!” wailed the wo- 
man. ‘‘I don’t care what comes or goes! I wish 
the boat would upset! Oh, I’m beat out, I'm clean 
beat out! I give up—there ain’t any more use 
trying!” 

Under the dome of every human skull there is an 
amphitheatre where the tragedies and comedies of 
life are re-enacted with a precision and brilliancy 
equalled on no other stage. There come times to 
the brain when, whether you will or not, you must 
see the past played over again there—see the faces, 
hear the voices, live again the thrills of joy or 
pain. You may beg off, you may cry aloud to 
be spared sight and sound, you may tear your hair 
and go mad, but the play goes on, and only un- 
consciousness or death may ring down the curtain. 
Out in the gloom of falling night this poor crea- 
ture, adrift and helpless, lay, an anguished spec 
tator of her panorama of the past. Curiously 
enough, it was not sorrow, or hunger, or the mem- 
ory of cruel blows that wrung cries from her 
heart, but long-gone love and tenderness and peace 
She saw her childhood on the old farm, climbed 
again her mother’s knee, prayed her maiden pray- 
ers, and again met and adored her young lover 
husband, with groans of bitter grief. At memory 
of those old caresses she wailed aloud; but it was 
with the stupor of endurance that she saw again 
the change of scene—mother and father passed 
away, and then the poverty, the little fishing-hut, 
and the brutal drunkenness, the blows, and hunger. 
Then came a scene with a cradle among the stage 
properties, a little shoe shaped to a fat crumpled 
foot, funny little garments, and broken toys. The 
woman stirred and moaned as the boat bobbed 
wildly and the wind gave a scream of fierce delight. 
Then came the face and the voice, the piercing 
childish voice crying ‘‘ Mammy,” and the clinging 
baby arms seemed to tighten round her neck. 

**Oh, I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it! God!” she 
cried, beating her head against the gunwale, “ let 
me drown!” 

But the panorama passed on to a short grave 
fenced in amid the grass of a hill-side meadow, 
where this same wind that seemed mocking her 
sorrow was now bending down the homely garden 
lilies she had planted over her child. -There was 
nothing left to be re-enacted but the poverty and 
bestiality and loathsome living that were to her an 
other death. The last picture of all was this day 
of toil, to bring home wood to keep her and her 





aottish husband from freezing. He was there now, she 
supposed, in the wretched hovel they called home, cursing 
her for the long delay, while she was here on her way at 
last, by freezing or drowning, to reach her mother and her 
child, gone through the door of death such a weary while 
before. At last the dull torpor of cold aud spent sorrow 
enveloped her, and the night sounds of the river, if they 
reached her ears, made no impression ov her brain. The 
dull beat of passing steamers and the hail from an occasion- 
al fishing-boat never roused ber where she lay. Once the 
skiff went driving against a wall of stone with a shock that 
toppled some of the piled-up drift- wood overboard, but she 
never moved, nor kuew that they were grinding past the 
pier of Catskill Light, and racing on through darkuess aud 
danger into the unknown. ‘There was a wild shout when 
they danced right under the beam of a big night boat. 
The great wheel just missed as the skiff slid beneath the 
projection of the paddle-box, and the fleeting glimpse of 
the prostrate figure in the old coat called forth an ungry 
comment from the pilot upaloft. ‘* Drunken fisherman,” 
he said, surlily. ‘* Pity he hadn't gone under.” 

So she went on down the beautiful, terrible highway of 
the river, the road that is ever changing, yet ever the same. 
The reedy coves where dragon-flies dart and dream through 
sleepy noons, and Where the wild-duck tries to hide and rest 
on her journeys up and down, the great green velvet flats 
in the turns of the river, where you may pole your boat 
through an illusion of waving fields, the low capes and 
peninsulas that become islands at high tide, where the 
tishermen love to mount their ghostly net-reels and strand 
their house-boats—all the sweet nooks aud seductive tarry - 
ing-pluces that lure the lover of inland waters were wiped 
out and obliterated by the black sponge of this wild night. 
If the Hudson is a bewitching mistress, lavish of smiles 
by her summer shores, she is no less a haunting Nemesis 
in winter, with her long reaches of black wind-tossed wa- 
ters or dreary expanses of ice, when all the soft distance- 
muffled sounds of her activities are frozen into a silence 
that may be felt—a silence that is only more profound and 
awful after a booming crack of the ice, when she heaves 
a frozen sigh with the tide 

The skiff drove on with the wind that sent before it a 
menace of the ice-bound gloom that was to follow, past 
shore lights and the gleam from hill-side farm kitchens, 
till at last, meeting the tide, it was driven in over the flats 
by some trick of the diverting current to a brace of small 
wooded islands, where with a final rush it drove well up 
on a little gravelly beach. 

Nothing could be more quaint, more cozy, more absurd- 
ly impossible aud unreal, than that island on a bazy day, 
when the throbbing heat distorts perspective and adds 
strange aspects to the most commonplace things; but bo- 
thing, also, could be prettier. It is a picture-book island, 
with a funny little rambling dwelling built like a child’s 
block house, and added to, room by room, on the ground, 
as fancy struck the builder or old boards came to hand. 
A narrow walk leads up from the beach through the en- 
closure of a miniature flower-garden to the house, bound- 
ing one side of this sacred precinct. Beyond the little 
gate isthe pygmy chicken-house, and then the gentle slope 
begins, where the fowls and the goat may wander through 
sweet grass and half-wild flowers, escaped from the little 
garden, till they reach the abrupt side of their tiny world. 
Here a low rocky cliff looks off towards the channel, 
skirted by a narrow beach at the foot. Cinnamou-roses 
riot there unchecked, and tiger-lilies and drooping colum- 
bine. Flat cedars with their black-green shadows aud 
larches and birch-trees flank the rocks, while on the oppo- 
site side, w'.ere the fish-house stands in-the pine grove, 
willows f.inging the water drop a veil of privacy and 
mystery toward the flats and the river shore. It is a 
place of dreams, and not of activities. The fyke - nets 
drying like tarred bird-cages, aud the fishing-skiifs neatly 
moored off-shore or drawn up under the willows, seem in 
no sense instruments of labor, but only accessories to help 
the picture-book illusion, The dwellers on this island, a 
little vld couple, were so integral a part of the whole 
scheme that it would be difficult to tell whether they first 
found the island or the island found them. Small in per- 
son, in wants and aims, their limited outlook on life was 
perfectly adapted to their horizon. She could sit in her 
low doorway when the duties of the morning were done, 
and watch the passing on the great highway of the stream 
with the gentle excitement that comes to a farmer’s wife 
by a country road-side, while he fished, and smoked his 
pipe, or slipped among the water-grass after snipe or 
ducks, and gratified all the sporting instincts of the fre- 
quenter of country clubs... Added to these quieting pur- 
suits was the serene consciousness of a small bank ac- 
count ready to be drawn upon every month, and a good 
son, of whom great things might be expected. This son 
was a clerk in a store in a city not many miles away, and 
the only diversion of his bachelor leisure was playing first 
violin in the orchestra when ‘‘shows” came to town. 
Through the ice-bound winters these two old people hi- 
bernated comfortably, eking out the hours in their several 
ways with net-mending and knitting, and the long even- 
ings were short to them as they read by the green-shaded 
lamp, their feet tilted in a twin row on the kitchen stove 
hearth. This was a precautionary ceremony to insure 
sound sleep. 

Thus it was they sat through the wild gale that blew 
the skiff, bearing its burden of drift-wood and dead hopes, 
with a grinding thud on the beach. 

** Father,” said the little old woman, as she laid down 
her weekly newspaper and pushed up her glasses, “* hedn’t 
you better take a look to the out-houses and the boats be- 
fore we go in to bed? ~The wind blows terrible.” 

Father took his feet down off the stove and guessed he 
had, while he got his Jantern, and brought his great-coat 
to Mother to put him into it. That was how they came 
to find the woman half frozen in the boat, her slouch hat 
pulled down over her unconscious head, and with her 
the blessing and diversion for the dull winter days of 
nursing her through the long illness that followed. “‘ Fa- 
ther” and ‘‘ Mother” these tiny Samaritans had been to 
each other and to their one child for so many years that 
I question if their given names could have been recalled 
by either without an effort. Father and Mother they con- 
stituted themselves without question to this poor stricken 
soul, whom they found adrift from all love and tender- 
ness. They gave themselves up to a perfect passion of 
nursing, avd all the pent-up fervor of hot flannels and 
poultices and blisters and herb teas and embrocations, 
that for many years had found feeble expression toward 
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sick canaries, or bantams with the pip, or a dog with a 
broken leg, they lavished on this woman through a —~ 
siege of pneumonia and brain-fever. She lay throug 
most of the winter like one dead to all emotion or thought. 
She ate; she slept; she walked at last about the house like 
a machine. She spoke only in brief monosyllables, and 
showed no slightest curiosity about her whereabouts or 
how she came there. To all questions as to the past she 
gave the same dazed answer: ‘‘i don’t know; I can’t seem 
to remember anything.” At last the old people gave up 
searching in her poor brain for information, and, with a 
wise patience that was partly born of indifference, ac- 
cepted her as a gift of Providence sent for their enjoy- 
ment. Towards spring she roused from her apathy, got 
a new light in her eyes and a new color in her pale cheeks, 
and with out-door activities found speech and interest in 
common things. 

With her heavy dark hair braided closely round her 
shapely head, her straight tall figure and elastic walk, 
she was a goodly sight to look upon. Sothought Father 
as he launched his boats when the ice went out, and she 
helped him with her strong young arms; so said Mother 
as they set the hens, made garden, and cleaved the picture- 
book house together, with pleasant woman’s talk of works 
and days through the long spring mornings; and so, alas! 
thought John aces, coming home with his fiddle under 
his arm, to help for a while with the shad-fishing. 

When the last field of ice floats down the slow current, 
the river wakens from her winter sleep. Along her green- 
ing banks warm golden yellows and pinky reds glow 
where the trees are budding into life, and the waves curl 
and flash and break with a sighing swish and babble that 
are sweet to hear after the lonely silence. The throbbing 
thud of passing paddles or the burr-r of propellers is 
heard at intervals, and gives assurance to the sleeper when 
he wakes and turns over in the night that all is well again, 
and that the world is working on without bim while he 
rests. Flotillas of canal-boats creep into sight and slowly 
fade away. Then the shad come, and during their brief 
stay the water is alive with boats darting here and there, 
while the fishermen band together to stretch out their 
great nets or reel them on the shore. .At night, with lan- 
terns in the bow, they steal about like glowworms, and 
then the sorting and smoking and sending to market dur- 
ing the short harvest make the excitement of the fish- 
houses ou shore. Long before sunrise Father and John 
Henry would be up and away to the fishing, slipping off 
like spirits with their laden boats through the veiled ob- 
scurity of the mist-cloaked river. All day the women 
worked alone, and drew together in a sweet relation of 
mother and daughter. The little old woman called the 
stranger ‘‘ Barbary,” as she had once called her only 
=, long since dead, and with a simple ignorance 
of the name’s appropriateness. Barbara, for herself, had 
no name, no place nor part in any relation of life save the 
present. With returning health and renewing strength 
all her old nature had come back, the gentleness and pa- 
tience, the doglike faithfulness to the task of the hour, 
and the heart brimming with love, ready to expend itself, 
like the sunshine, on all about her path. Everything was 
there that went to make her the woman she was, save the 
past, and that was as completely blank as a washed-off 
slate. 

When the soft south wind blew the month of May up 
the river, the cherry-tree, where the bench was before the 
low door, quivered and shook its blossoming branches 
under the fleeting weight of northing birds gg they hovered 
and liugered on the island. A young peach-tree sprawled 
and crowded against the house, thrusting its pink sprays 
on one side against the window, and on the other reaching 
out to the open doorway. In the sweet-scented twilights 
they four sat together there and listened to the fiddle, 
watching the last of the sunset reflected in the placid wa- 
ters. The river lights came out one by one, wad am 
boats showed red and green stars as the dusk droppec 
down. Now and then the dying swell of the passing 
river craft broke up the reflections into myriads of dap- 
cing jewels, and slipped up the gravel with a long sigh of 
peace. Sometimes the music grew sad, and the player's 
dark eyes when he bowed his head were always fixed on 
Barbara. She, looking out over the water, and bathed in 
a dream of sweet odors and fairyland sights, felt her 
heart drawn irresistibly by the strains, that seemed singing 
their sweet story to her ears alone. Sometimes a bit of 
the melody would wake a feeble echo out of her blurred 
memory, and she could not bear it. One night, thus re- 
called from the sweet trance of a love unexpressed, she 
rose and fled away among the shadows to the cliff as if a 
ghost had risen to pursue and claim her. 

** What is it? hat’s the matter, Barbary?” said John 
Henry, following her, as, still holding the fiddle and bow, 
he his free arm around her. She sobbed out her 
terrors on his shoulder. 

**Oh, I don’t know—but I'm afraid—afraid to know 
who I was and where I come from, and sometimes you 
play tunes that seem to almost tell me! There's some- 
thing terrible there where I belong—I'm sure of it; and if 
I once remember, I'll have to go back to it, and I don’t 
want—oh, I don’t want to go back!” 

“You sha’n’t go back—you shall stay here forever,” 
said the fiddler, as he held her fast—‘‘ forever and for- 
ever—for you're mine!” 

The next day a canal-boat went ashore on the edge of 
the flats, and a skiff put off for the island. The man in 
a red shirt who step out on the little beach gazed 
with a kind of terrified rapture at Barbara rinsing clothes 
there. 

**Don't you know me?” he asked, in surprise, as she 
straightened up and put back her escaping hair from her 


eyes. 

"She looked at him with a puzzled little frown between 
her level brows. ‘‘ No,” she said, slowly; ‘I've never 
laid eyes on you before, as I know of.” 

He took off his hat, and pushed his hand in a puzzled 
way through his hair. Then he shifted the brim around 
carefully as he looked down and flushed. 

“It would ‘a’ been better if you never had, ow I 
own up to that; and I will say { denarve you should cast 
me off. But I ain't the man I was a year ago—l’ve got 
religion, and I mean to live right now.” 

“I don’t know you,” said the woman, shaking her 
head, with a look of dread; ‘‘ maybe I knew you once; 
but I've been sick, and I don’t remember anything any 
— . Idon’t want to remember!” she broke off, passion- 
ately. 
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The man shrank, as if ashamed. His handsome weak 
face paled a little, and his eyes filled with tears. 

‘I’ve been awful mean to you,” he confessed, sadly, 
‘** but I always loved you, Katy; it was the drink did it. 
I’ve hunted all up and down river for you since that night 
you went off. thought if I found you, maybe you'd 
come back and try me again.” 

‘*Oh, go away!” she cried, as he moved toward her; 
‘‘ please go away, and don’t come back here! I’m not the 
woman you're looking for. I—I don’t know who I am; 
but I don’t belong to you! 1 tell you I don’t know you!” 

He wiped his eyes on his shirt sleeve and turned away. 
Then he came back to her. 

‘*Don’t you remember,” he said, with a sigh, ‘‘ how we 
used to go to prayer-meetings together when we first kept 
company? You tried to make me good then, but I couldn’t 
seem to make it out. If you’d come back to me now, I'd 
try again; we’d go to meeting together, and I'd keep 
straight right along.” 

But the only reply she made was to back away along 
the beach, pointing dumbly to him and the boat. 

‘I ain't going k without you,” he said, following 
her at a little distance. ‘‘I'll get work around here some- 
wheres, and then, if you change your mind, maybe you'll 

ive me another chance. "Tain’t like you, Katy, to be so 
ard; you was always so forgiving. But I'll wait, if it’s 
ten years, and I know you'll come back to me.” 

Then he turned about and got into the boat and shoved 
off. He kept his word for once in his vacillating life, for 
he did stay about the neighborhood, and through the sum- 
mer, from time to time, when she went to the village near 
by, Barbara passed him at work in the rubbing-mill just 
across from the island, planing and smoothing the great 
slabs of flagging in the bluestone-yard. He said nothing 
of the encounter, nor did she, though sometimes she shrank 
with sudden fear against John Henry’s shoulder, as he 

layed, through the breathless summer moonlight, some 
lf-remembered tune of other days. 

When the shad-fishing ended, John Henry went back 
to his city work, but he carried a promise with him that 
lightened his tasks, and Barbara and Mother stitched 
through the long hot days on wedding garments. Some- 
times he came Boose in the early evening, and left again 
at dawn, and while he staid the lovers sat through the 
long twilights in a trance of melody and out-door witchery 
and love. At first a shadow would sometimes steal under 
the willows, silently beach a skiff, and then lurk about 
among the trees, listening and watching and waiting, but 
after a while it came no more, 

So the short summer waxed and waned. Blossom-time 

assed, and hay harvest, when the western breeze carried 
ong whiffs of drying grass and the drowsy buzz of mow- 
ing-machines from the hill-side. The apples rounded and 
ripened, and the grapes hung full and dark. Then the 
river put on her last glow of color, and rivalled the sun- 
sets in her shore draperies. The haze of Indian summer 
dropped down stream and stilled the ripples into glassy 

ace, and the year faded. November came again with 
ner menaces, the wind set in from the north, and the water 
turned black and angry. Happiness and cheer seemed to 
drop out of Barbara’s face as the sun paled and cooled, 
and a strange restlessness took possession of her. She 
pulled from the bushes the old row-boat in which she had 
drifted out of nowhere, and calked and tarred it; she could 
not tell why. When her lover came she clung to him 
more closely at times, and again would shrink from him 
in terror. His music seemed only to disquiet her. At 
last one night the spell was broken. Without prelude the 
bow arm, dipping and rising among the shadows in the 
kitchen corner, drew out the strains of an old hymn. 

** Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,” quavered 
Mother, in company with the fiddle, and Barbara stared, 
with white cheeks and fixed eyes, straight away without a 
barrier into her past. The old meeting-house on the hill, 
the girls and boys of the neighborhood, the lover of her 
girlhood, all were there. She had caught the thread, and 
was unravelling all the patterns in that terrible woof of 
misery that followed. ll through that night she lived 
over again those scenes of wretchedness, and once more 
drove before the blast toward the island where she had 
wakened with that merciful veil drawn over the night- 
mare of her life. Was that the awakening, and this the 
dream? Or was the summer peace and happiness but a 

ing vision—but a respite in the long sorrow called 
iving? Whichever it was, her awakened consciousness 
held fast to one steadfast duty, and her religion, if it had 
been of a hard complexion, with its limited heaven and 
well-defined hell, had at least ingrained upon her soul an 
unconquerable adhesion to the right. 

In the morning she stole out and pushed off in her old 
skiff among the reeds to the landing by the rubbing-mill, 
and here she waited for the footsteps she well remembered 
going to work. As the man came whistling down the 
path, she moved out from the bushes, and taking him b 
the arm, without a word, she led him through the te 
ing way to the beach where the skiff lay. Her face was 
so pale and her eyes so full of purpose that he drew back 
reluctantly, half doubtful of her sanity. 

** 1 remember it all now,” she said, hoarsely, ‘and I am 
ready to go back. Come!” 

“Well, there’s no hurry about it, Katy. I dun’no’as 
oe need to, if you don’t want to. I sha’n’t ever make no 
claim.” 

There was an intrinsic weakness in the expression of 
his face, in the slouch of his square shoulders, in his droop- 
ing averted gaze, that in some indefinable way expressed 
that his shifty will had ceased to want her atall. No words 
of his could so clearly: have told it, but the woman did 
not relax her purpose one whit, though she read him with 
the undimmed sight of long experience. 

“There's nothing else to be done,” she said, and she 
put into her voice the reasoning tenderness one would use 
to a whimsical child. ‘‘It was God put us together, and 
together we've got to stay. I never tried to get away 
from you. The oar broke, and the wind drove the boat 
along; and then I just give up; and when I come to, a 
long time after, I was on the island, and couldn't even 
remember who I was. It’s all come back to me now ”"— 
here she sobbed a little, wildly, and then by an effort of 
will recovered her self-control—‘‘ and I’m going home 
with you to begin all over again.” 


our th together, you know.” 
“ Fn answered, steadily; ‘‘ we'll go now, right off, 
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before anything happens. I haven't got any things there 
that hy to me, and you can send back for yours. 
Come on; I'll take an oar.” 

Her will compelled him, and together they shoved off 
and headed ys the river. Through the dark purpling 
water, under glooming clouds, and ever looking back ward, 
they toiled away from Paradise. Without greeting she 
had come, and without farewell she went away; but when 
poor weeping mother put on her glasses to read the even- 
ing chapter, she found between the leaves a little message, 
written in a cramped, unaccustomed hand. ‘God will 
reward you,” it said, ‘‘ for being good to a broken-hearted 
woman. I have remembered who I was, and where I came 
f.om. I have gone back to my duty. Good-by.” 


SPRING FASHIONS FOR MEN. 


T has been a very late spring, and as a consequence the 
Easter-tide gave but a poor showing of the novelties in 
men's attire for the season. Not that these were many; in 
fact, there never has been a year when there have been 
fewer changes in cut and cloth, in color and in material. 
T think that the tailors showed prophetic souls, as this 
month their selection of materials has been taken from the 
fabrics made in the land o’ cakes—stout and warm, and 
without much suggestion of the coming summer. In 
fact, in all attire for men this year there is a suggestion of 
the tartan, and through the cloths made into the smartest 
suitings for the smartest men there is a thread from the 
standard of the clans, just as a wee bit of the suggestion of 
the bagpipes runs through the famous Scotch Symphony. 
These Scotch goods are certainly very handsome, and they 
wear exceedingly well. ‘They make excellent business or 
lounge suits, p+ Po invaluable in travelling. The tweeds 
and cheviots with a gray ground are the most popular. 
The cloth has a pattern of an indefinite check of darker 
gray or shepherd's plaid, or black with a suspicion of red 
and green. In cheviots the hop-sack pattern is popular, 
as well as the diamond, and small broken checks in dif- 
ferent shades of browns with a brown ground. Green is 
seen everyvhere, and many of the cloths remind one of 
the old-fashioned Paisley shawls. So much for materials. 
Early autumn and the late spring are somewhat uncon- 
ventional seasons, and lounge or business suits of dittoes 
are worn almost constantly. The little cut-away coats 
introduced last season from England have had their day. 
They were very jaunty, and they gave to the ordinary 
business suit a more dressy appearance. But they were 
dangerous garments for many to experiment with, and the 
fear of looking ridiculous has helped to banish them. 

The lounge suit of this season is made with a sack-coat. 
The trousers are moderatély wide, but not exaggerated, 
and a bit more narrow than those of last season. This 
sack-coat has a V-shaped collar with peaked lapels, and is 
single-breasted, with three buttons, which are of course 
never buttoned. It tapers slightly from the waist, so as to 
give from the front the impression that it is going to be a 
cut-away, but it stops that tendency in the back by an 
orthodox uncompromising sack; it fits loosely, and its 
general length is about thirty inches. The waistcoat of 
dittoes has aiso a V-shaped collar with lapels, and is cut 
sufficiently low to show one shirt button. 

The overcoat will be the tan or gray covert, single- 
breasted with fly front, cut short, but not too short. A 
very brief cape-coat of black, something like an Inverness, 
is in vogue with ultra-fashionable men for the evening, 
to fit over the Tuxedo or dinner jacket. In the frock-coat 
there has been but little change. The material is of smooth 
worsted cloth, the rough woollen having gone out of 
fushion. It reaches only to the knee, fits snugly, but not 
too tightly, and is quite devoid of the exaggerated skirt 
affected some two seasons ago. In London, in place of 
the long narrow opening at the neck, which is still charac- 
teristic of this garment on this side of the water, ‘‘ the 
coat will be cut squarer,” says an authority, so as to give 
it a military appearance. This will prevent almost en- 
tirely any part of the scarf or shirt from showing. All 
frock-couts are made with inside and not outside pockets. 

The waistcoat of to-day is really the only novelty of the 
year. After reading about the extraordinary rush of 
fancy waistcoats in London for the past two years, and 
having ocular demonstration of the same during visits to 
that metropolis, Americans have taken up the fad, and 
this spring have come out in the most brilliant plumage 
imaginable. As yet I have not seen any bright greens 
and reds, but of buffs and browns and drabs and yellows, 
with checks of red and brown, there are any number. 
The brown holland or linen waistcoat, single-breasted, 
with brown buttons, is quite smart, especially when worn 
with a lounge suit. Those double-breasted, of various 
colors and materials, make part of afternoon dress, and 
ire generally seen with frock-coats. I hear that mohair, 
white and colored, will be the fad later in the summer, 
and that the old white piqué and Marseilles affairs will 
also be revived. The most fashionable at present are 
made of a species of smooth cloth like flannel, are buff in 
ground, with a plaid or check pattern. 

The trousers to go with the frock or afternoon coat are 
of moderate width, no change from last year, and the pat- 
terns are almost the same. The popular cloth is cash- 
mere. The startling shepherd checks of brown and black 
or the black and white stripes are seen among the im- 
ported bolts of cloth in the ‘‘ateliers” of fashionable 
tailors, but as they are rather pronounced, I have known 
of no one who would dare to wear them. Better yet isa 
pattern of dark gray, shaded to light slate, well broken in 
the stripe. This is very neat and conservative. 

The frock-coat need not of course be black. ‘There are 
a number of men who wear in the spring gray frock suits, 
such as are seen in quantities at those representative Eng- 
lish gatherings the Ascot and the Derby. It takes a very 
tall man of slight figure to look well in a gray frock. The 
trousers always match the coat, and a fancy waistcoat is 
worn. These are called Park suits also, because in the 
Sunday promenade through a part of Hyde Park they 
are quite numerous. With a frock-coat, black or gray, 
it is almost needless to state that a high hat is always 
worn. 

In the country a man is seen almost constantly in either 
gor or bicycling clothes. When a man wears knickers in 

Jugland his dress is called ‘‘ mufti,” and it is such a con- 
venient and agreeable aud comfortable fashion that from 
the 1st of May until October it seems to be the almost 
universal costume from Maine to California. All golf 
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clubs have their individual uniform for match games. 
For ordinary occasions, a Scotch suiting of brown or snuff 
knickers and short sack-coat is the most appropriate. The 
knickers are made very full, but are minus the box-cloth 
extensions, which were first introduced in golfing clothes 
Jast year, and which are only appropriate for riding. 
Golf stockings of thick wool, and in pattern browns or 
greens or a subdued tartan or plaid, come up to the knee, 
and are then turned over or doubled about two inches. I 
have seen recently a very becoming golf negligee, some- 
what picturesque perhaps, which has been adopted as the 
undress uniform of a well-known Scottish club. It con- 
sists of a scarlet lounge coat, made like any sack-coat, 
with a green collar and green cuff. The length of the 
coat in the back is twenty-nine and a half inches. A 
fancy waistcoat is worn with this, and cream-colored 
flannel knicker breeches. Plain brown stockings and 
brown shoes and gaiters complete this costume. 

A cap of cream-colored flannel was worn, a colored shirt 
with white standing collar, club tie, and brown gloves. 

Practically this is the same fashion which has been adopt- 
ed for wheeling, except that the materials are different. 
Brown or gray mixtures of cheviot or tweed are the best. 
The knickers are made very full, and gathered at the knee 
with a single band of the same cloth, the loose part of the 
trousers hanging over so as to conceal this arrangement. 
Thick golf stockings reach to the knee, and cycling shoes 
are worn. The coat, of same material as the knickers, is 
a sack made rather loose, and about thirty inches in the 
back. A Madras shirt with a moderately low turn-down 
collar, and a four-in-hand scarf, a Scotch tweed cap, and 
thick driving gloves finish this costume. I may just as 
well say that this is the “rig” which the Duke of Fife, 
who married the Prince of Wales's eldest daughter, has 
adopted, and as he is one of the best-dressed men in Lon- 
dou, I do not see how it can be improved upon, either for 
smartness or common-sense. 

Boots and shoes show no deviations. The black lea- 
ther soot, round-toed, laced, with heavy sole, has come 
into vogue again, and the “shine” artist is happy. The 
russet is somewhat on the decline, although worn with 
general négligé and in the country. For the afternoon 
there is still the patent-leather walking boot, buttoned, 
and the patent-leather pump remains the standard shoe 
for evening wear. Spats of gray, buff, and tan are fa- 
vorites. The white duck spat seems to have gone out. I 
see very few of them to-day. Hose in solid colors—black 
for evening, various shades for ordinary occasions—are 
better form than stripes and variegated patterns. 

The walking-stick ms the plain wood, without ornamenta- 
tion of any kind. 

There are no important modifications in evening dress, 
except there is some latitude allowed in the wearing of 
waistcoats of white piqué, double-breasted, with a deep 
U shape. Several of white silk with brocaded white 
flowers or pongee in its natural color have been seen, but 
as yet they are not generally worn. The Tuxedo or din- 
ner jacket has peaked lapels, which give it a smarter ap- 
pearance, and it is becoming so rapidly the favorite coat 
that I would not be surprised to see some adventurous 
spirit appear in it at a ball or other large function. No 
jewelry is worn with evening dress, the watch chain being 
long ago tabooed. White waistcoats, it is needless to 
state, are not to be seen with dinner jackets. The latter 
are made with two outside pockets, although some English 
examples have no pockets whatsoever. The evening tie 
is a wide straight bow, the ends square, and the collar is a 
tall straight standing. The turn-down all-arounds are 
used for négligé, and mufti on colored shirts. The even- 
ing shirt has held its own in its fashion of plain stiff 
bosoms, although some faddists tried to introduce, this 
season, the plaited and frilled affairs popular in Paris. 
The experiment was not a success. Two, and not three, 
buttons are the proper number, and these should be a 
white enamel, pearl, or mother-of-pearl ‘‘ mock” button. 
Gold and silver have both gone out of fashion, and the 
screw stud is vulgar and impossible. 

But it is the day of the colored shirt. Every one wears 
it, and the displays in the shop windows of shirts made 
up, and great bolts of goods ready to be changed into 
dozens and dozens of these necessary garinents, are among 
the sights of the city. Some one has said that fashion 
has decreed the wearing of the green, and surely this re- 
freshing color comes into all the combipations. There 
are even bright apple and grass shades, and not only in 
figured percales, but also in solid colors. Several Fifth 
Avenue dealers have shows of the brightest greens and 
yellows; but I think myself that this is an extreme which 
but few will care to cultivate. Stripes are leading in 
patterns, and I do not object to a pale green and white 
alternate, the color narrow, and the other twice its width. 
The same is repeated in brown, in drab, in lavender, and 
in dark blue. There is also a percale with a silken finish, 
which shines until it is laundered, and then becomes like 
any ordinary shirting. Shirts made of this material, with 
unstarched bosoms, and all-round turn-down white col- 
lars attached, are selling for $56 a dozen. The colored 
shirt is worn with the frock as well as with the sack coat, 
and on every occasion except that which requires evening 
dress. Asa rule, the bosoms are plainly starched. Ma- 
dras shirts are unstarched, and worn with white collars 
are quite smart, but silk and flannel are almost obsolete. 
The fashion of attaching white cuffs and collars of linen 
to flannel and négligé shirts is sleeping. The midsummer 
may bring out some arrangement of that kind. In collars 
the straight turn-up, which leaves but a little space at the 
collar-button, is dressy, and the turn-down all-arounds are 
worn more in mufti. 

It is considered very smart these days to have one’s 
own tie-maker, and a number of ladies have gone into this 
new line of business, and have made quite a success at it. 
They purcnase silks and percales and stuffs generally, 
send the samples, and take the orders of a certain number 
of their customers with their special measurements. I 
saw an order filled last week for one of the most fashion- 
able men in New York, who wil! wear white entirely dur- 
ing the spring and summer. Among this neck-wear were 
one hundred four-in-hands and fifty Ascots, all made of 
percale on which there were tiny brocaded figures in 
white. His evening ties were of the same material. The 
white Ascot will be very popular, silks as well as piqué 
being used. In colors, green remains the most in vogue. 
A favorite early spring four-in-hand is a very dark bottle- 
green background with embroidered figures of a lighter 
shade. Stripes of very dark red and lighter green make 
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po a pleasing effect, as well as the pretty little green 
esigns on black backgrounds. Later, the club tie will 
come into vogue, and it is quite the fashion to have the 
cravat and the shirt of the same material. Brown holland 
is to be worn both in Ascots and in club ties. 

Gray gants de Suéde are very agreeable in warm wea- 
ther. he white cotton cape glove was a fad, which only 
a few took up, and I see yet some buff kid and dog-skin, 
but they will be used principally for driving. 

In high hats we are promised the chimuey-pot of old 
times, but as yet they have not appeared, even on the heads 
of the most enthusiastic of the London ‘“ Johnnies.” So 
far the silk or top hats are almost straight aud square, 
with a well-turned but narrow brim, I have never known 
them as becoming or as shapely as they are this season, 
free from all trace of exaggeration. The fashionable 
Derby comes in two colors—tan and black. The dark 
brown is only a variation of the tan. The brim is nar- 
row, reasonably curled, and the crown high and some- 
what belled. The felt used this year has a somewhat 
glossy look, and gives the hat a finished and —_ effect. 
The brim of the fashionable Derby is two and a half 
inches wide, and the height of the crown five inches. 

The Hombourg or soft felt hat is popular for the coun- 
try and for travelling; it can also be worn with business 
suits, and is seen with golf and with cycling suits al- 
most as much as the cap. Dark brown and black with 
wide ribbons will be generally worn. I hear there will 
be an attempt to introduce colored ribbons of all hues and 
shades with the soft felt as well as the straw hat. One 
cannot imagine the effect on the former. We saw what 
this fantasy accomplished last summer with regard to the 
latter. The coming straw will be narrow of brim, and 
somewhat high and straight of crown. None have been 
shown as yet, the hatiers guarding them jealously. 









ANSWERS-TO "se 
CORRESPONDENTS-% 


8. E. K.—With your sample of brown and white check a short 
jacket of dark brown cloth would look well, Cut the jacket quite 
short, and in front have turned-back revers from the waist-line, show- 
ing a waistcoat or silk waist. You can have the blue mohair jacket 
cut off at the back to make a short Eton jacket, even if it has seams. 

M. E.J.—Your bine woo! sample should be made with skirt and 
jacket. Have the revers of the jacket faced with dark blue. The sam- 
a of cotton goods—percale—does not need any trimming on the skirt, 
but a plain pointed vest of white embroidery will be ‘pretty on the 
waist, which should be in basque shape. 

Mavame.—Sailor dresses are the very nicest for children to wear at 
the sea-shore, and can be made of serge, flannel, duck, or Galatea. 
Dimities, ginghams, lawns, and such materials make more dressy after- 
noon dresses. You will not pay any more for a good bathing-dress if 
you have it made at home than to buy it ready made, and it will be 
much more satisfactory. The coolest silk waists are made quite 
simply, and have only a low-necked lining. Two rows of shirring on 
the shoulders and the fulnees at the waist laid in fine pleats is the 
= becoming pattern, With this a batiste collar can be worn if you 

esire. 

A Svnsontser.—You will find patterns of boys’ night-shirts in Bazan 
No. 81 of last year’s volume. 

E. EK. W.—There is no especial value attached to a school-book pub- 
lished in 1820. ‘The value of an old book is not in its mere age, but in 
the fact that it is a rare edition of a renowned author, or some euch 
circumstance. 

Geace.—Mousseline de soie does crush and tumble easily, and on 
that account is not as suitable for skirts as for waists, There are many 
varieties of net and grenadine which you could use for the skirt, and 
= the waist of mousseline de soie. A wool skirt would look too 

eavy. 

H. V.M.—The answers to all your questions in regard to wash 
dresses are in the article New York Fashions in Bazar No. 15. 

Constant Reaper.—Make your wash-silk waist with pointed yoke 
in the back. In front put four small pleats on either side. Cut biehop 
sleeves, and only put a pleating of crivoline about a finger deep inside 
at the upper part. 

A Counrry Mavam.—The foundation skirt for a silk dress should 
be stiffened around the bottom. It is not fashionable any longer to 
have the skirt very stiff, as it must needs be if you line it throughout 
with crivoline, he outer skirt of silk is finished with deep hem or 
facing. The foundation skirt is perfectly plain at the foot. wo side 
gores are better than one. An India silk skirt made as you describe 
cannot be remodelled in this year’s style without adding considerable 
new material. 

A. F. D.—You will find suggestions for wash dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazan No. 15. ‘I'welve yards is the least possible quautity. 
All skirts are gored this season. 

O_p Svussogimen,—The invitations for your little girl’s birthday party 
should read as folluws: 





Marion Lee 
requests the pleasure of 
Harold Brown's 
company on Saturday afternoon, April eighteenth, 
from four until seven o'clock, 
(Address.) 
In the attic. 
Birthday. 
1889. 1896. 


In this way the parents will understand that it is to be a birthday 
party, and will be given in the attic of your house. For refreshments 
serve sandwiches and very weak cocoa in small cups, aud plain ice- 
cream with cake. The mottoes to pull should contain caps or cos- 
tumes, and at each place at the me gat table should be a small fancy 
basket tied with ribbon and filled with plain candy. Some games 
should be ages for prizes, as a package hunt, or have a Jack Horver 
ie. You will find other suggestions for such an entertainment in 
azar of December 14th, in an article called * A Children’s Christmas 
Entertainment.” Dress a white irou bedstead in a child's white and 
bine room with a valance of white dimity with biue figures, a bed- 
spread of same lined with white and edged with lace, and a box-bolster 
to match. For hangings, use at windows dimity outside curtains tied 
back with white ribbons, and blue and white chintz inside curtains 
lined and falling straight to the floor, and the same for portiéres. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 


Thorne Miller. Ilnstrated. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. 
75 cents. 
WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVEIT. By Christine Terhune Her- 


16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 


rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

oo NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $00 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THK HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mra. Jobn 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 


derson. lilustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 


Cloth, 90 cents. 
Pustisury ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 





























LittLe Giris’ Summer Harts 


For description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


THE FRETTING MOTH 


‘PRING comes with such swift leaps, once the warmth 
WO of April steals into the earth, that she who would be 
free from the depredations of winged pests must be early 
up and doing. Against the fretting moth, as against oth 
er enemies of one’s peace, the most efficient defence is 
waged by resorting to perfect cleanliness. On a windy 
spring day let the notable matron take out the heavy wool- 
len and fur garments, which have been supplanted by 
lighter ones, and first looking them carefully over for 
spots of grease or dirt, which must be removed, let the 
articles be thoroughly beaten with a bamboo rod till every 
spark of lurking dust and any chance eggs of the moth 
are dislodged. Then hanging them securely on the line, 
let the wind do the rest, blowing the garments about till 
they are purified, and fresh with the sweetness of all out 
doors in every fold 

This task accomplished, if the work be done thoroughly, 
there is no need of adding any ill-smelling compound to 
the package in which the garments are put away for the 
season. A camphor-wood chest or a cedar closet is an 
advantage, but as many people live in very contracted 
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COLLAR MADE OF Momarr AND FeatTHER-EDGED Braip 
For design and description see No. XVILL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Surr wirn Surmer-Watst ror Boy rrom 12 To 13 Years oLp. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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quarters, 2 box lounge, or a 
box which slips into a window 
recess or under a bed, must be 
used to hold all wraps and pieces 
which can be folded. Each 
package, securely pasted into 
a wrapper of newspaper, or of 
brown paper, such as is used in 
shops, may then be labelled and 
put aside without fear that 
moths will penetrate the paper. 
By-the-way, careless and thrift- 
less people never have paper 
when they need it for extra 
occasions, but the provident 
housekeeper saves the numer 
ous paper wrappings which 
come into the house, and has 
them at hand on a shelf in the 
closet whenever there is a call 
for them, So with cords and 


Dress wirn Eron JACKET FoR Girt rrou 14 To 15 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


strings, which should not be thrown away, but are always 
saved by the economical person. 

The fretting moth will not get at those cloaks and skirts 
which are too large and cumbrous to be packed or folded 
away if they are cleansed and aired thoroughly, and then 
hung up in bags of prepared paper with the same care 
ful sealing which is given to the ordinary pack 
age. A matron who cares for her rugs and 
carpets in going away for the summer subjects 
them to the most rigid scrutiny, and sprinkles 
bits of camphor or camphorated tar around the 
edges of the room. No toleration is the only 
safe rule, for even the smallest hospitality given 
to a moth’s eggs means that your property will 
be destroyed, and no more wretched experience 
is known to women than that of discovering a 
cherished boa or a dearly loved jacket or a coat, 
which had been relied on for another season's 
service, destroyed by the inroads of this ruthless little 
demon. 

Under-clothing, especially the finer and higher-priced 
varieties, seems toattract the moth beyond almost anything 
else, and therefore should be cared for with more than 
usual solicitude. One cannot too carefully investigate 
this when it is purchased, to be sure that it is quite intact, 
and then it is the part of 
prudence to keep it so. 

I have known the fret- 
ting moth introduced to a 
house in the beautiful Ori- 
ental rug or portiére coy 
ering a handsome chair or 
lounge. In one instance I 
remember that the fringe 
around a lounge was lit 
erally swarming with the 
eggs of this pest; and as, 
once in, they seem endowed 
with the most stubborn vi 
tality, it is as well to guard 
with sedulous care every 
avenue by which they can 
enter. There are so-call- 
ed bargain sales in which 
moth-eaten articles are of- 
fered at a greatly reduced 
rate, but they are apt to 
prove a delusion and a 
snare, the articles bought 
for a song being really dear 
intheend. Merchants usu- 
ally make a special effort 
not to carry over their wool- 
lens into next season by sell- 
ing the left-overs at reduced 
rates in the spring. Then 
is the time for acquiring 
bargains in woollens, not at 
the beginning of winter. 
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Frock ror Girt From 7 To 8 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-eheet Suppl. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE 
VIL—CONCERNING THE HAIR. 


| ago the times of St. Paul down to our own the hair 
has been considered the crowning glory of woman, 
and it is a crown which, it may be truly said, however 
niggardly nature may have originally been in bestowing 
it, no woman need despair, with persistent and conscien- 
tious effort, of wearing. 

The beauty and the luxuriance of the hair of the Spanish 
women are proverbial; and in this regard the women of 
Spanish America are no less favored by nature, as they 
= no less assiduous in cultivating and preserving nature's 
gut. 






Bramep Cape. 
For diagram and description see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supp! 








Frock ror Girt From 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No, XIV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 














FieureD Tarreta Watst 
For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


In the case of the hair, as in the case of the com 
plexion, the first rule to be observed is absolute 
cleanliness. The head should be washed thorough 
ly at least once a month, and this when bathing. 
Washing the head without taking a general bath is 
apt, by disturbing the circulation, to cause headache 
and to blotch the complexion. The soap used should 
be perfectly pure. With the exception of home- 
made soaps, the best soap to use for the toilet-is pure 
castile soap, which is made with 
olive oil A thick lather of the 
soap should be made, using warm 
water, and the scalp and the hair 
thoroughly washed with a sponge 
wet with the lather, the hair being 
frequently parted to facilitate the 
operation. A little hot water should 
be added to the lather from time to 
time as it cools 

When the hair is thoroughly 
washed, the head should be well 
dried with a towel, which in winter 
should be warm. When perfectly 
dry it should be combed, and then 
well brushed with a soft brush. It 
is important that the operation of 
drying the hair should be quickly 
performed, and this is best done in 
the sun in summer and before the 
fire in winter. 

In combing the hair in the morn 
ing great care should be taken not 
to pull or twist it. A preparation 
calied, in Spain, Portugal extract, 
used daily, makes the hair fine and 
lustrous, keeps it in a state of moist- 
ure which is favorable to its growth, 
and neutralizes the disagreeable 
odor of the perspiration. A few 
drops of the Portugal extract are to 
be added to a little water, in which 
the comb is to be moistened from 
time to time when combing the hair. 
When the hair is combed it should 
be brushed for a few minutes with 
a brush moistened with the pure 
extract. 

The Portugal extract is made by 
. adding essential oil of oranges, in 
any proportion desired, to alcohol 
of thirty-six per cent., keeping the 
mixture covered closely, in a warm 
place, for a few weeks 

At night the hair should be taken 
down and shaken, and then combed, 
brushed, and braided. A net may 
be worn if desired, but a nightcap is 
injurious to the hair 

To keep the hair from becom- 
ing thin and splitting at the ends, 
which interferes with its growth, it 
should be clipped every fortnight 
If this operation has been neglected 
for some time, and the hair has be 
come uneven in length, it will be ne 
cessary to cut off enough to make it 
all of equal length. Cutting the 
ends of the hair regularly, in this 
way, will tend greatly to beautify 
se strengthen it. 

It is to be borne in mind that ex 
cessive cold and excessive heat— 
and especially the heat of the fire— 
are no less injurious to the hair than 
to the complexion; consequently the 
head should never be exposed, un 
protected by a covering, to the cold 
in winter, and during the hot 
months it should be washed with 
sufficient frequency to keep the 
scalp free from accumulated per 
spiration. 

Hair which is fine or dry should 
be washed with less frequency than 
hair which is coarse or oily. Alco 
holic and acid washes should be 
used sparingly on such hair, as they 
tend to dry it still further, splitting 
it, turning it gray early, and making 
it fall out. 

When the hair is naturally dry it 
should be oiled occasionally, only 
the purest oil or pomade being used. 
Delicate perfumes only,such as rose, 
violet, or heliotrope, should be used, 
the stronger perfumes not only tak- 
ing away from the freshness of the 
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SUMMER SKIRTS 
For pattern and description see No. VILL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CosTUME WITH BOLERO JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Sixx Waist with Guirvre LACE. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


complexion, but also often producing serious nervous dis- 
turbance. 

Twisting the hair tightly in doing it up injures it great 
ly, preventing the free circulation of the air through it, 
and thus interfering with the growth of the new hair as 
well as weakening the roots of the old. 

The hair should be protected from the dust no less care 
fully than the complexion. 

The growth of the eyebrows is 
stimulated by trimming carefully, 
once a month, the ends of the hair 
with a fine scissors, and applying ice 
to the brows night and morning 
about ten minutes for a week. 
When the ice is removed tne blood 
flows to the surface, thus increasing 
the vitality of the parts. 

A little of the following mixture, 
which is also excellent for promo- 
ting the growth of the hair, should 
occasionally be rubbed on the eye- 


brows: 
Oil of sweet almonds .... 30 grammes. 
Exsence of rosemary ..... 30 a 
Oil of mace .. -. Igramme, 


Mix the ingredients together in a 
water-bath. Anoint the scalp every 
night with a small quantity of this 
pomade, washing the head weekly 
while using it. 

An excellent receipt for prevent 
ing the hair from turning gray is 
the following: 


Genuine claret... .. © grammes 
Sulphate of iron -+» I gramme, 


Boil together for one minute, and 
when cold bottle the mixture and 
cork tightly. Wash the hair twice 
a week with this lotion, allowing it 
to dry on, 

A harmless dye for dark hair is 
made as follows: 

Wash well and then peel half a 
dozen potatoes; put the parings in 
an iron pot, cover them with cold 
water, and let them boil until soft. 
Then strain the water, let it cool, 
and apply with a fine comb to the 
hair until it isthoroughly wet. Dry- 
} ing the hair in the sun sets the col 
1 7) or. The operation must be repeated 

iy ! several times. Care must be taken 
not to allow the potato- water to 
touch the hands or face, as it discol- 
ors the skin. This wash will not 
make the hair black, but it will 
darken its color considerably. 


THE SHOPPING-BAG. 

ty- leather waist or belt satchel 

is being entirely superseded by 
the more capacious and altogether 
more convenient silk or satin shop 
ping-bag. A handsome bag is of 
heavy black satin, and is one-half a 
yard deep by three-eighths of a yard 
wide. It is lined with changeable 
red surah silk, and is finished at the 
bottom by a broad band of black 
passementerie. The drawing-strings 
at the top of the bag are of black 
gros-grain ribbon. This receptacle 
is so large that it holds the owner's 
purse and many small parcels when 
she goes shopping, or if she means 
to ‘‘take in” a matinée before she 
returns home the ample reticule 
holds her opera-glasses, extra hand- 
kerchiefs, a pair of light gloves, and 
yet, like Robin-a-Dobbin of nursery 
rhyme fame, is not full. These bags 
are so simply made that the veriest 
tyro in needle-work would have lit- 
tle trouble in fashioning one. For 
severe utility one is made of a single 
piece of black moiré a yard long, 
doubled so as to form both the out- 
side and lining of the bag. This 
lining will be found to have more 
lasting qualities than the surah 
which, although pretty, soon frays 
or wears thin. 





WEDDING FLOWERS 


* »R the bride's flowers white is the most 
appropriate color,and is the usual choice 
Lilacs and roses are always in favor, although 


ad 


the new large carnations have many 
mirers. Many long hanging ends of ** baby 
ribbon” are used to surround bridal bou 


quets in addition to the satin-ribboned bow 


But many people ask for ‘ something differ 
ent” from the usual fashion, and some flor 
ists make a specialty of original designs for 


the bride's flowers 

it is prettier to have only one 
color throughout the bridal party, and the 
orations of the rooms, as well as the flow 
ers carried by members of the bridal group, 


Besides white 
dec 


must follow the color scheme 

It is easy to have rooms beautifully deco 
rated for a when one can give an 
unlimited order to a fashionable florist A 
ilways good to remember 


wedding 


few points are 


The first consideration is the size and 
shape of the rooms to be dressed Heavy 
decorations and large masses of flowers are 
out of place in low small rooms. Long trail 

fest ns of smilax and wild asparagus 
vine are generally used for doorways win- | 
dows, pictures, walls, and mantels. Much 


beautiful work in the way of such decora 


ting can be done by amateurs, or those who 
are not within reach of a city florist Taste 
and deftness of hand, with an abundance of 


material, might pr duce as lovely effects as 
professional work without it. Ceiling 


rations are only suitable for high rooms 


aeco 





Flowers are massed on flat plices, as man 
tels or table But before ordering much of 
such decoration as this it is well to study 
the probable effectiveness A great deal of | 
money can be easily put into flower decora 


Ev 
erything depends upon the skill and thought 
put into the arrangement 

Wedding decorations suitable to the sea- 
are as fruit blossoms | 
decorating a spring wedding ; at one of the | 
recent Easter weddings held in a large Epis- | 
copal church in New York city apple-blos- 
som boughs formed a beautiful and effective | 
as well The | 
brilliant foliage and gorgeous colorings of | 


tions without any proportionate effect 


son always charming 


is a Most unique decoration 


autumn are charming in « fall wedding 

It is always wise to follow a bride’s par- 
fancies about flowers without any | 
special regard to the fashion. The prettiest 
weddings are those in which some personal 
owed, with the result of a 


ticular 


likings are fol 


beautiful and original festivity 

There are no longer the same hard and 
fast lines laid down for the conventional 
use of flowers as formerly, and much more 


scope is given to individual sentiment and 
preference, both in color and in variety of 
arrangement 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has beer wed for over filty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
ruccess It evothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pal ves w 1 c, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold uggists in every part of the 
world Twenty-five cents a bottle [Adv,} 
FREE TO BALD HEADS 
We wil! mall, on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address, Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, Room 2, Seives Building, Cincinnati, O. 
ide 
Surreion to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cntaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin 
Simon, 13 rue Grange Batellére, Paris; Panx & Trcroap, 
New York. Druggista, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
idv.} 
Tur only floating soap now made that is 100 


and contains Borax is Dobbina’s 
Soup Why bay an 
can get the genuine? 
in red wrapperse.—{ Adv. } 


~ ent pare 
‘loating Borax 


when you 


adulterated 
Put up only | 


B0ap 
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The enamel and nickel that 
are applied to Columbia Bicy- 
cles know no equal for beauty. 
Better still, this beauty is the 
same a year hence—two years 
hence. A rub of the polish- 
ing cloth,and Columbia enamel 
shines like new. In every detail 
you can be sure of Columbias— 
unequalled, unapproached. 


cycles 


Standard of the World. 
$100 32! Sarees 
alike 4 ciess by themmestves.. 

POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
cic chine kad od Vasthoss’ bhegeion, 
es, 


next best, 880 €60, 650—is free from the Colu 
bia agent or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 
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THE NORTHERN 
tri 


can vide pleasure 
ILL STRATED TO BOOK 


ESAS IAASASSABWS 


» PLEASURE TRIPS that have been lying DORMANT are now 
beginning to come to the surface. 


for EVERYBODY. Send SIX CENTS for an 


CHAS. S. PEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
SSOP SOG SSO BSS SS SOS DFS FSS SSS SESS SSS SISOS SS SSS SF SSCS SSS GOGO OSE GG GON 


* ad & : 


HOUGHTS 


* #* OF 


SASSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHHOL 





PACIFIC RAILROAD 


that will interest 











No imitation equals 


COTTOLENE) 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—“Cottolene” ~ 
and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 





¢ New York, Boston, Phi 





Made only by the N. K. Farnnanx Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 
ladelphia, San Franci 


New Orleans, Montreal. 














THE ART OF BREWING 


eka 


SUPREME 














Ae IQGES.s 


Our unequaled facilities enable us to suppl 
than other makers can afford to market an i 


bicycle, it } impossible to produce. Our catalogue explains all. 








inotampe for 
stam 

m=—___AMERICA’S FAVORITES, | *airsfou 
Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. GAME 

better bicycles for less money |COUNTERS 
erior production, hence in pur- INDIANA 

chasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A nighet Brace BICYCLE CO. 

‘s) 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind, | '"“4n4?°"* 








VELO 





$$ 


TOILET POWDER — CEX. F* AW, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those 


bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY. 





























,LETTES 
Nin Yiolets) QU 


L. LEGRAND ((riz?eriumery) 44, place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


CZAR 








HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


CYCLES are a standard 


R E M | NGT 0 N of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 3:5 Broadway, New York. 
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Vor. XXIX., No. 1& 


If you want 


the 





wo BIAS 


VELVETEEN 
| SKIRT BINDING 





tell your dealer that if he does 
not keep it you'll go where 
| they do, and 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and mate- 
rials mailed free. 


5. H. & M. CO., P.O. Box 699, N. ¥. City, 








Over the hiils 

and far away, 

The whizzing wheels speed on to-day ~ 

As they fly along the glad shouts ring— ~ ~ 

** Ride MONARCH, the wheel that’s best and king.” 


3? MONARCH 


KING OP BICYCLES 
Beloved by his subjects because he does 
right by them. There’s goodness and 
merit in every inch of his kingly fame. 


4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
Gren and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 5 models, §40 to §75. 

Send for Monarch book, 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sta., 
CHICAGO, 

88 Heade St, 
NEW YORK. 


‘\ 








The Bicyclers, 


And Three Other Farces. By Jonn 
KENDRICK Bans. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges 
| and Tinted Top, $1 25. 





We incline to think this book the best that 
Mr. Bangs has produced ‘A Dramatic Even- 
ing” is roaringly absurd, and there is abundant 
fun all through the volume. —PAilade/phia Tele- 
yraph. 


A House-Boat on the Styx. 1 )\ustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BANGS: 
16mo, 


Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. Illustrated. 16mo 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
The Idiot. I lustrated. 
mental, $1 00. 


16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


| The Water Ghost and Others. Illustrated. 16mo, 
| Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Coffee and Repartee. illustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
| Three Weeks in Politics. \\lustrated. 32mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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SINGLE TUBE 
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CASH’S : | A. A. Vanti ’ 
CAMBRIC FRILLING | # pat. Fabric iy Se Vantine & Co 


Ce 
The Most Durable Trimming for Ladies’ and (hil- Japanese, Chinese, and Turkish 
? House in the World. 


dren? . ee aay 
ow-slips, ete. 

Makes a Tire ELASTIC bi. ys c.. -and-White C 
ccaanrapmreremmenns A EASY RIDING a te Cc Blue-and-White Cloths 
set ing) Stem 4 | 3 and FAST for summer-home decorations. 

* RR se an* ° ie (taking less strength to propel) Laces, Blue-and- White Crepe Cloth. 


DORUEVAWA wawawawanavaverer™ " Blue-and-White Java Prints. 


} oo OU Em broideries Blue-and-White Nagoza Cloth 
gow « can be had either with the drawing thread, ‘ : 4 ag! Blue-and-White Anatolia Stripe Cloth 
as in cut, or already ruffled and banded for sewing | Lace Sets, Lace Handkerchiefs, Lace Veils, Blue-and- White Figured Crepe Cloths. 
on at once. Can be had of the following and many Honiton, Alengon, and Duchesse 


: . . | All of the above are sunfast and washable. 
other dealers : Laces and Flouneings. | 




















ALLEGHENY, Pa.,...... «+++ e .Boggs & Buhl. 


BALTIMORE. Wil. ain, Tk ia Cnema & &e. LINON BATISTE. Blue-and-White Cushions. 
amar ass IsSeee SOS ESeSeCOTESETOSSes comma 4 ot — 7 2 . . y, 7 -¢ q oy o : ‘ : . 
BROOKLYN. NV... sss = ‘ fo As nba. Embroidered All-Overs, Edgings, and Bands | Blue-and-White Screens. 


gue Co, 


CHICAGO, mn seein sia? bet -- TS anhalt Feld & Gor MADE-UP LACES. Blue-and=White Curtains. 























Diss cate ES ta NAR + case emsiert ‘ "Younker Bros. ~ Are Durable, GUARANTEED |  Mousseline de Soie, Chiffon, Nets, Veilings. © 
DENVER, Colo., Daniels & Fisher. Y l 
DALLAS, Tex., 2a ~, Senger, Recs. and Easy to Mend. 7 Embroidered and Initial Handkerchiefs. | 877 AND 879 

RT Ga cackhdesses Brown, Thoms Co. 
KANSAS CITY, M Emery, “Bind, Tm yer DG. Ce “ are expensive, and 7 ___ BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

{ vi cy., cocccescsoscoos shols D. G. ¢ . 
MILWAUKEE, Wik... A. Chapman & Co. % only found on High-Grade Wheels. 32 COACHING ‘UMBRELLAS. 
MEMPHIS, Tenn ows » & Bros. 
Mew Vong iris ton Mugla suave | PARASOLS. GLOVES HARPER’ PERIODICALS. 

EW YOR ; occ Milton s & Co. ADE BY . . 
NASHVILLE, Ten vstis inkead. oie 
PHI ADE up "HIA, Pa on 3 P P Chi tic Tire Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 
re IRTLAN AND. Me jo > 6 2) KR. 6, Canada,and Mexico 
0 ' . 
PORTLAND, Ore., Facts About Pneumatic Tires SOWA aia PW 19t ét. HARPER’S MAGAZINE....... per Year, $4 00 
PROVIDENCE, RI . mailed on request. y | HARPER'S WEEKLY........ ; 4 00 
RICHMOND, Va., | SNe SMe MM Mb NP. | HARPER’S BAZAR..........---- + ~ 4 00 
Soy aaa © ea NEW YORK. | HARPER'S ROUND TABLE... “200 
aoe nel > Ma & W ; —— - ————$ Booksellers and Postmasters usually recetve Subscrip- 

; allace 3 i. t Subscriptions t direct to th blish should 
TOR EDO Slo, he THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. Forty-four drawings by HARRY WHITNEY MCVICKAR. > cence by Post-office aaa andor ri Dr oft. 
WORCESTER, Mass Denholm & McKay Co Printed in Colors, with Accompanying Text. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. b bev cnt vy a pages, Subscriptions will begin with 
Send for new ILLUSTRATED BOOK, which will VERs Ive 

be mailed by any of the above stores. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. | HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


What Sarah Bernhardt Says about Fibre Chamois: 
aise 2 Sea " Che Hoffman House ; | TY 


MADISON SQUARE ZA £9 Pe a 7094 | New York, 
NEW YORK eee coe 


Feb. 23, 1896. 









Oe eae? 


| The Fibre Chamois Co., 


wy oA ’ fF 
pts tin rae ee # New York. 
ie a Lyx P oA I always stipulate that 


WA ‘ 
your Fibre Chamois shall 


be used in } $$ 
J eege B Feoee yas ager 'aqenew d my dresses 
ZZ, 


| 
Coadeeooteg oO ke iw in ao 2 er as sec, and mantles. 


? gahcct a QZ Gran Caster - It gives a garment ful- | 


- oe DPB ce ai “<< a crew — — » ness and an appearance 


a 4 7 


of Kur So rreerncece <P vce Keren , toed great elegance. | 


Alsen Sour «rser ae @ | Accept my compli 
ments. 
pt heal Bernhardt. | 
ls fd Z 1896. 
L 


Accept no substitute. See that every yard ! 
of what you buy is stamped in plain letters 





FAST BLACK COTTON | Why not have “asaoed your interlining the 
NOBI AN DRESS LININGS Steuart a a 5OOCC6CO6O66] right 
| Hair Cloth | «ins 











Will Not Crock It is positively unchange- 


able and of superior quality. 
Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 





. . Comes in many \ Send for Book 
: hade | fs les, 
and yet the cost is moderate enough’for any dress. —"-y of Samples 





“The Survival of the Fittest.” 














CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 














= at gl ; eal y, ( y All Dy Cats The largest manufacturers of Hair Cloth in the world is the American Hair Cloth Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
e UCLA Sit PLUS 
Sta Selvage : : Stores. The interpretation of that desirable flare effect is—Hair Cloth 
Ti wea Harper's New Catalogue 
Mai vin NA CREAM PRIESTLEY’S Black Silk-and-Wool and All- Wool Dress Fabrics p 6 
are perfect in beauty, finish, dye, and wearing qualities. | Thorou hl revis d. 1 . © d, 
Bea tity i h S 
Removes al Peshies, Fan Gunnar Faoplen Ulver SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED! or Apso Peae ye: 
sme all blemishes, ani permancatly restorin oo A variety of Novelties and plain goods for sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. | and indexed, will be sent by 
Sent pontoon recip of 80e-Ume | Beat Hubert The genuine carry the makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. mail to any address on receipt 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP sl. 5 ~ 
25 Cents a Cake. TOLEDO, 0. of ten cents. 
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ANOTHER SOLUTION OF THE 


ON ONE ROLLER-SKATE 


A SPRING-TIDER NOTE 











ng to 
And the w a bale ' mile 
I » her net 1 
( ven the enemet 
I pha he pa 
She hastens 
lo fro und ut ' 
Ar eka ’ er-ska 
0 ) Kate ' er-skat 
le a joy U - > many ed 
4 ut few of t ! } 1 the 
lus ce sy e have tric 
B the ‘ ‘ ement 
Grows r and met y 
As “ ele ~ ‘ 
Oo e asphalt tf I 
1 recks w € came 
le am at 
ro K : 
‘ to drop 
Then homeward she hurrice to tea 
And I envy . 
Of the g “ 
As she hobb o 
H. G. Pate 
- —_ 
I suppose when you were in the White Mountains 
last summer you enjoved the e« es very much? 


No, 1 didp't. 1 went to hear them with Charlie 
Dulined, awd When they repeated what he said they 
réally bored me very much.” 


= > » 
I don’t see why you t « yourself so superior, 
M W # I w spect, for Inetance, are you 
cleverer than Lam?" asked Mies Hawkina 
We sald Wilkins, “I was born five years after 
you, but I'm now thirty-six while you are only twenty- 
« <Q 

Sraavoen tn Ne y x. “Can you direct me to the 
Museum of Ar 

Orrioen Ft KuUTY 0 n Yez are noo ahn For- 
ty -#icon st te Yez walk doon Forty -sicond 
Sthrate till yes koom Third Avner, thin yez tak’ th’ 
Phird Avner care till yez koom ter th’ City Hahl, thin 
yez walk down Park Row t yez koom ter Cinter 
Sthrate, thin yez walk oop Cinter Sthrate till yez 
koom ter a big building, at 

STRANGE? *And te it, eh? 

Orrioer Finnenry Be alsey wid yes, an’ lishten 
ter inet hrt ne. Yer walk oop Cinter Sthrate till yez 
koom tera b ding, an’ thot'’s th’ Tombe Thin 


yez go nao t fer Miehter Rooshyvilt, an’ thin 
yez usht Mishter Rooshyvilt phere yez want ter go, fer 


oim dom'd ef o1 kuuow 





rHEATRE-HAT PROBLEM. 


A CHOICE OF SHOWS. 

Miss Frirren (in the Park). “Shall we go to the 
Mall or to the Mena 
Mise Fuorres. “To the Mall, eure. 


dressed-up animals to-day.’ 





I want to see 


————— 

Scientiets have discovered that masic has no charme 
for the on and the tiger, but that lavender-water 
sends them into ecstasy. We print this for the infor- 
mation of African and Indian explorers, who have too 
frequently started in on their work with brass bands 
and tow seldom with perfumery 

Finer Srixerer. ‘*What do you think the comir 
man will be like ?” 

Soon» Srineren (wearily), “Oh, I don't know 1 
font believe he's coming 
for him.” 


I have given up looki: 
———»_——— 


“LT suppose you Sewing Circle girls did somethi: 
evecial for the missionaries during Lent?” said Mr 
Vestry 

* Yes, indeed,” replied Miss Needles. ‘“‘ We've bee 
making a dress suit for some lucky man. It is pe 
tectly splendid, al! lined with pink satin, and the vest 
is embroidered with forget-me-knots in yellow floss 

—— 

* Excuse me, but are you ‘Gab the Gossip,’ of the 
New York Sunday Serunch f 

“ Yes 
“Well, I hav a bit of gossip for you. J wrote 
Trilby 
“You? Really (taking out her note-book}? Give me 
the whole story.” 

“Itis verysimple. I was Du Maurier’s type-writer.” 
a 

Mx. Fussy. “I don't see why you wear those ridicu- 
lous big sleeves, when you have nothing to fill them." 

Mus, Fussy. “ Do you fill your silk hat?” 

eqeen@eeme 
“Td yi ’ 

Small Willie softly q 
“ Wiv geese’s wings upon my back, 

An’ a hoople yound my head 


ke to be a angel 








a 





*T hear Woe ave an evening of prestidigitation 
at your place aed 
* Ves 

Did he do any remarkable tricks ?” 

Yes. He came out in a full-dreas suit, and hadn't 
been there five minutes before he'd made an ass of 
himeelf.”’ x 

‘Riding on the top of a coach would not strike 
everybody as the sort of pastime for an English win- 
te says a London journal. All of which is very true, 
and yet it must be preferable to riding underneath a 
coach, where one would be constantly immersed in 
suow and mud, 








IN THE NEAK FUTURE 


Employer. “ Berone peoum 
yous waar. Have vou one anotrT vou 
*CRMTALNLy 





lype-w Tiler 





YOUR Sat any, I WOULD LIKE TO SEER A PHOTOGRAPH OF 


I NEVER WOULD HAVE APPLIED FOR THE POSITION wrrnovT TuaT!” 


COULDN'T BE CUT 

“Who was that you just bowed 
to, Jack 7?” 

“Tom Bilkes.” 

**What! that fellow? I thought 
he was such a hard case nobody 
‘d speak to him.” 

“He is. He's so tough I can't 
cut him.” 

He (passionately), “There is 
nothing L would not do for you. I 
will climb the Matterhorn ; I will 
face the tiger in the jungle; I—” 

Sur. “Say no more, George 
Go face the tiger in the jungle for 
me, and when you get back I'll 
let you take me to the Opera.” 





———— 


**T'm all upset,” said the rural 
editor, dejectedly, to his wife 
* Advertising is bad, and I really 
haven't enough money to bring 
out the next issue.” 

“T'll tell you what to do,” cried 
his ever-ready helpmate, enthusi- 
astically “Don't get ont the 
next issue, but reprint the last, 
with the heading, ‘ Republished 
by request.’ You can atford that, 
I hope ?” 

**Waan't that opening number 
of Paderewski's perfect?” said 
Ethel. 

“1 didn’t hear it,” replied Mand. 
** We were late getting to the hall 
There was the most delightful 
piano-organ in front of our house, 
playing, ‘Only one Girl,’ and 
Daisy and I waited until it went 
away.” 


Smith 
PERSONAL F 
SOME OTH 

Police 





> 
Smith. 


Mas. Commurtrr. “Why, John, Leave Ue BF 


where are you goij 

Mr. Commute 
dear.” 

Mas. Commuter. “‘ But—this is Sunday.” 

Mr. Commuter. “I know it, my dear; but there are 
two tickets left in my commutation-book, which ex- 
pires to-day, and I'm not going to let that D. L. and 
S. B. Railroad get ahead of me if I know it.” 






‘o town, my 






































HER ATTRACTION. 


** COMMISSIONER Barxxe, I WANT TO A®PK YOT, AB A 
AVOR, NOT TO TRANSFER Rounpesman Kenwnatea TO 


t PREOUNOT.” 


Commissioner. “Writ, Mr. Suirmy, I am meaRtiLy 


GLAD TO HRAR HE 18 SUOM AN KFFIVIENT OFrriogk.” 


“Ir's nor TUAT, COMMISSIONER | BUT OUR COOK WOULD 
ue WENT.” 


THE SMALL BOY'S WISH. 
I'd like in topsy-turvy land 
An instant for to stop, 
That I might try my little hand 
At spanking of my Pop 


UNDER THE LIVE-OAK 


Bobby (just in from the North). *‘Jes’ voox, Katin; 


WHILE THE ALMONDS CRUNCH 


BYING A FEW EXTRACTS FROM “TABLE TALK I 
HAVE ENDURED,” 


BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP 


It was quite accidentally observed by a stammering 
friend of mine,” remarked the Professor, helping him- 
self so liberally to the salted almonds that the landlady 
shivered, ‘during the months of May and June last, 
that on moonlight nights he stammered more than on 
dark nights, and when he slept exposed to the rays of 
the moon during the month of June he found that he 
stammered the most on days succeeding full moons, 
while a day just after the new moon, and a day before, 
he had not a single attack of the fit 

There is nothing new in that,” returned Mr. Glib, 
swallowing an olive whole in order to get in the ob- 
servation ‘I, who never stammer at all, was seized 
with a most violent fit of it one moonlight night in 
June.” 

** And to what,” asked the Professor, “did you at- 
tribute the phenomenon? To the moon's phase? 
“No; it was my own phase. I was phazed by the 
girl I was trying to tell something 
to,” returned Mr. Glib. 
7. 


** But I fail tosee,” remarked the 
Doctor, ** wherein any of the uses 
of royalty lie. Granting all that 
you eay in regard to the Prince of 
Wales being a good fellow, he is 
mm expensive institution, and I 
can't see where he pays interest 
on the investment. 

“Then you should have your 
eyes examined,” said Mr. Glib, 
“for it is very apparent wherein 
the man is useful. Only last au- 
tumn, to encourage the English 
silk iudustry, the Prince of Wales 
consented to set the fiehion by 
wearing many-hued silk waist- 
coais when appearing in evening 
dress. Surely that act alone has 
been of great value to the E h 
people Furthermore, he keeps 
money in circulation by lavish ex- 
penditure—” 

* That is all right from the point 
of view of the silk industry,” re- 
marked the Doctor. “But just 
how he helps a physician along I 
can't see.” 

“His Highness possibly thinks 
the medical profession does not 
need assistance,” interposed the 
Professor. 

“He couldn't help us anyhow,” 
retorted the Doctor 

“Oh yes; if you doctors were 
starving for lack of work, I have 
no doubt the Prince would do 
with you as he did with the silk 
industry. He would have appen- 
dicitis to encourage you.” 

** Ho!” jeered the Doctor. “ How 
would that help me?” 

“How? Why. where have you 
lived, Doctor?” cried Mr. Glib. 
“flow? Do you mean to say that 
if the Prince of Wales were to 
have his vermiform spperdix re- 
moved there's a loyal dude in crea- 
tion that would consent to keep 








“ Dips’ 


NAT YEZ 1 


TO NO OnE? 
“Ys, wA°AM; BUT THE LADY HAS ON JI®T THE FOINEST NEW 





v's GOT A PAIR FOR "MOBT EVERY PAY IN THe weeK!” 


“I have often wondered, Mr. Glib,” observed the 
landlady, as she ladled ont the purée, “ why you never 
married.” 

“Indeed ?” replied Mr. Glib 

*Yes. Do you not care for matrimony ?” continued 
the landlady. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Glib. “If I ever had to be 
drowned, I'd rather have it happen in the matrimonial 
sea than in any other, The fact is, however, that I 
never married because of a fortunate love-affair in my 
early youth.” 

* Fortunate, Mr. Giil 

“Yes,madam. Very fortunate indeed. The young 
woman to whom I was engaged eloped with my worst 
enemy.” 

“ Well, I declare!” ejaculated the Professor. “ You 
take a singular view of fortune. I should have called 
that an unfortunate affair.” 

“I don't see why,” said Mr. Glib, resignedly. “It 
would have been unfortunate if I had married a woman 
who would elope with another man.” 

“ True—but with your worst enemy 

“ What worse could I wish him 7" inquired Mr. Glib, 
mildly 




















A VALUABLE SERVANT 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RECEIPTS FOR CAKES. 

Almond Cakes.—Take 1 Ib. of flour, 1 Ib. 
of powdered sugar, 3 oz. of sweet almonds, 
and 2 oz. of bitter-almonds, blanched and 
beaten; mix the ingrédients well, together 
with the yolks of 3 eggs and 1 white; butter 
a tin and place in rough lumps. 

Bath Cakes, —Take 1 Jb. of flour, into 
which rub half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of sugar, 1 oz. caraway seeds, 4 table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, 4 table-spoonfuls of 
sweet wine, and enough rose-water to make 
it into a paste; make it up into thin cakes, 
wash them over with rose-water, sift pow- 
dered sugar over, and bake on a tin. 

Biscuit Drops.—Take 3 eggs, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of rose-water, a few caraway seeds; 
whip well together till it becomes a light 
froth; add half a pound of flour; mix well 
and drop them small; ice with a little sugar, 
and bake. 

Bristol Cakes.—Mix half a pound of flour 
with a quarter of a pound each of powdered 
sugar and butter, add 4 yolks and the whites 
of 2 eggs; when thoroughly mixed add half 
a pound of dried currants, and stir them 
well into the mixture. Butter a tin, drop 
the mixture from a table-spoon to form the 
cakes, and bake in a brisk oven. 

Cracknel.—Mix 8 oz. of flour and 8 oz. of 
sugar; melt 4 oz. of butter in 2 table-spoon- 
fuls of wine; make a paste with 4 beaten 
eggs; roll out as thin as paper, cut with a 
glass, moister with the white of an egg, and 
dust with powdered sugar. 

Chocolate Biseuits.—Add to 4 well-beaten 
yolks 2 0z. of chocolate scraped very fine 
and 6 oz. of sugar; mix well, and add the 
whites of 6 eggs beaten to a froth; then 
stir in, little by little, 6 oz. of flour; put the 
biscuit on white paper or in small paper 
moulds; sprinkle with a little powdered sug 
ar, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Cinnamon Cakes.— Beat 6 eggs with a glass 
of rose-water; add a pound of powdered sug- 
ar, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, and 
enough flour to make a paste. Roll out and 
cut into small cakes; bake them on paper. 

Kent Drop-Cakes.—Take a pound of flour, 
half a pound of butter, balf a pound of pow- 


(Continued on page 356.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VORY 


SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


It costs a little more, but with 
chapped hands and clothes weak- 
ened by the free alkali in common 
soaps, the housekeeper soon finds 
that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in 
the end. 


‘THe Prooren & Gamere Co., Ow't. 





é WALTER BAKER & C0, wureo. § 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


GOOD BREAD. 


| bey order to enjoy good health one must 
have wholesome and well-cooked food, 
and at the head of the necessaries in this 
line stands bread, the staff of life. The art 
of using leaven to produce palatable and 
wholesome bread dates back to a very re- 
mote period, and was doubtless one of the 
first discoveries of the race. And, with all 
our boasted advance, we doubt if the bakers’ 
bread of the present day is any more whole- 
some than was that of the ancients. We are 
doubtless much ahead of them in other kinds 
of bread and pastry, which, though more 
pleasant to the taste, are not always the 
most conducive to health. Baking powders 
of one kind and another are now universally 
used, and it is a fact, recently demonstrated 
by experiment, that a far larger number of 


| x ’ 
BABIES WITH SKINS ON FIRE 


from itching and burn 
skin and scalp tortures. 
ize how these little ones 











the brands upon the market contain im- 
purities more or less injurious to the health, 
alum being one of the most commonly used 
adulterations. Now, we have a peculiar an- 
tipathy to the taste of alum, and a very great | 
love for fine biscuit. These adulterated pow- | 
ders were, therefore, a great source of an- 
noyance to us (for we could detect the 
slightest trace of alum in the bread) until 
we ceased to buy any brand of baking pow- | 
der except ‘‘The Royal,” which is well 
known to be made of the most highly refined 
cream of tartar only. Since then we have | 
had no trouble, as we find it always the same, 
and no traces of an unpleasant taste in bread 
made with it. We now use it exclusively. 
—Editor Kitchen Magazine. 


in cure, will in the majority of cases 
instant relief, permit rest and’ 
to a speedy cure, and 
moment's delay is to fail in our duty. 
Bold it the 
Boar, tie. leesou rer "Se ena ot. py aaa 


aND St: Sole ™ 
a to Cure Skin red Babies,” mailed free. 


Sp HARTSHORNS sure 


NOTICE oT. 
LABEL 











“Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That's the old way of making soup. Put your meat and soup-bones 
in the “cauldron” and fuss over it for hours, 


Extract ot 4EEF 


Saves you all that “toil and trouble.” Add boiling water to the Extract and you 
have, instantly, a really palatable Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. No trouble or 
mystery about it. Anyone can doit. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
——— 





‘VIN MARIANI | 


MARIAN! WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 
“TO CURE MY COLD | TOOK HOT GROGS WITH THE DELICIOUS VIN MARIANI, 
AND IT ENABLED ME TO SING CARMEN.” 
EMMA CALVE. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Panis : 41 Bd Haussmana- 652 W. 16th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





Health shows itself 
in one’s face—in the 
complexion. 


pNHEUSER-BUS¢y). 


3 
-— 
TRADS MARK 


—the food drink— is the greatest beautifier of the age, because it 
is the greatest health agent. The pure and palatable nutriment of 
malt and hops. It is the greatest life-sustainer and flesh-builder. 


To be had at all druggists’ and grocers’. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets 
and other reading matter. 


DP OI DI OD OI Orel” ee” ® 


O. MEYER & CO., 24 and 27 West Street, New York City. 
R. NAEGELI, Hoboken, N. J. 


IMIG BOTTLING CO,, 435-443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
353 


GENERAL AGENTS. 





¥ 
7763 


os ane 


* 


Gyeerine , S 
~» Veseiable Oils, 
Packer's 


te : 
of the Pine in a high degree. ond ss 5 
rretee sung to the skin ~ 





Made in 
Palestine, 
Syria. 


An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 122 Peari St . New York. 








CABOT’S C OTE 
SHINGLE STAINS 


Are 50% cheaper than paint, 

Cost 50% less to apply, 

Look 100% better than paint, 
The colors are softer and richer 
nearer to nature—and the Creosote 
makes the wood impervious to decay. 

23 Samples of Stained Wood, with colored 

sketches, sent on application. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 71 Kilby St., 
Boston, Mase. Agents at all Central Points. 























The Brilliant Beauty of new. 
Silver is due to the silversmith’s art 
That re pes tae can produce easily 
and quickly, wi 


SILVER RO - 
Brisco’ 


A child can doit. No other silver polish 
P 
will produce the natural brilliancy of 
gold or silver without scratching. 
penny proves it. 
Send postal for sample. 
Full size box post-paid, 15 cts. 
Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


“GTEwaat’s DUPLEX SAFETY PINS, 


SIZE 2 
GUARDED SPRINGS 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 
OR TEARING OF MATER AL. 


N 


ALL SIZES. 
PATENTED 
“Nid 4AHLO O 

0 SI duyas 


Made in rolled gold, nickel plate, and 
black. Work as easily in the dark as 
in the light, and fastens from either 
side, but cannot slip through. If 
once used, willusenoother. Don't accept 
the ‘just as good,” insist on the best. 


If dealer doesn’t keep them, send three 
2c. stamps for sample worth double the 
money. Only one sample lo same address. 


Consolidated ‘ Safety Pin Co., Box [J], Bloomfield, N. J 


sont €¥ Dr SAACHOMPSON) EYEWATER 
~~ Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation ro* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. ‘ 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN—CHERRY BLOSSOMS.—From rae AssociaTeD Artists, New York. 








SUPPLEMENT 


CHERRY-BLOSSOM DESIGN 
FOR EMBROIDERY. 


T is not often that the modern woman— 
the woman or girl of to-day—finds time 
to do an elaborate piece of needle-work for 
her own personal use and adornment. ‘‘ Such 
bravery,” as the best attire of our grand- 
mothers was called, is generally wrought by 
unknown hands, and comes to its possessor 
through the mysterious channels of com- 
merce. 

Yet it is quite worth while to add the 
charm of creation to a beautiful piece of em- 
broidery, and to expect it to go down to 
one’s children and children’s children pre- 
served in silver paper and violet powder, to 
be brought out again in the course of gener- 
ations with all the added value and charm of 
an inheritance. These and other considera- 
tions sometimes tempt one to do an elabor- 
ate and painstaking piece of work in the way 
of dress or personal belongings, and it is 
for this occasional effort the cherry-blossom 
design is made. 

It can be used for dress panels, sleeve or 
waist bands, and it can also be arranged for 
a parasol cover, or to be embroidered upon 
bolting-cloth for a fan. For the latter two 
purposes it would be necessary to redraw it 
upon a slightly curved instead of a straight 
line. This is easily done by drawing the 
bunches together in a curved form. ‘There 
are but two materials suitable for such a 
piece of embroidery, either rich light-colored 
silk or bolting-cloth. The durability of ei- 
ther of these materials justifies the necessary 
amount of labor. 

The colors for the flosses are two shades of 
green, a pale wood-color for stems, white for 
the blossoms, and yellow for the stamens. 
There should be no attempt at shading. The 
whole work should be done in flat tints like 
Japanese embroidery, and the colors kept as 
nearly on a level as possible. The greens, 
wood-color, and yellow should have about 
the same degree of strength, not too deep or 
strong for the white of the blossoms or the 
pale tint of the background. 

Of course, if one prefers, the design may 
be used for other purposes and in other ways 
than those I have spoken of. It is so ar 
ranged as to allow a corner repeat, and can 
be placed upon linen or bolting-cloth for a 
table centre. For this purpose a narrow bor 
der has been added which would not be used 
for dress embroidery. A very good effect 
would be obtained by doing the design in 
outline and monochrome, or by doing the 
blossoms solidly and the rest in outline. 
Bolting-cloth lined with silk of some con 
trasting color, or with green or white silk, 
would be a good choice of material. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 


SUMMER HATS AND 
PARASOLS. 
See illustrations on page 341. 


LARGE hat of silver-gray straw is 

trimmed with black-edged wide gray 
taffeta ribbon. A large bow is on one side, 
and an end is carried around to a small bow 
opposite. At one side of the back is a full 
bunch of gray velvet roses with yellow cen- 
tres; a smaller tuft is underneath the brim, 
together with a ribbon rosette. The black 
satin collar-band of the dress is trimmed 
with points of black mousseline de soie edged 
with narrow Valenciennes headed by spangle 
trimming. At the back are three erect rib- 
bon loops and three lace-edged tabs. 

A more fanciful hat consists of a plateau 
of soft rough black straw, bent into shape. 
A black velvet ribbon band around the crown 
is caught with jet ornaments at the back and 
brought forward as strings. At the left four 
black ostrich plumes are caught with a jet 
star, two drooping downward and two turn- 
ed up. On the right are two clusters of yel- 
low roses, one placed outside and one inside 
a dent of the brim. The four-de-cou is com- 
posed of a double puff of crinkled black 
mousseline de soie put on a ribbon band, 
with a wider ruffle of the same at the top. 
At the back is a white lace bow with fan- 
pleatings, at the front a loose-petalled black 
gauze flower, and black moiré ties. 

A black tulle hat turned up at the sides is 
trimmed with wide pinkish-violet taffeta rib- 
bon encircling the crown and forming loops 
and cross-pieces at the back. Pink roses 
shading to violet trim the left side and the 
back, with a standing black ostrich tip add- 
ed. The cape worn with this hat has a flar- 
ing collar faced with white satin and cover- 
ed with old-yellow passementerie. 

A few of the new parasols are shown. The 
one which is open is of black silk covered 
with tucked mousseline de soie, every other 
tuck forming a frill at the points of the gores. 
A ruffle is at the edge, and large rosettes of 
mousseline are on the ferrule and handle. 
A large sun-umbrella is of green and violet 
shot taffeta, with a mahogany crook stick 
trimmed with a n silk tassel. An accor- 
dion-pleated white chiffon parasol has a flow- 
ered flounce of white chiffon shading to vio- 
let, a large rosette on the ferrule, and a white 
and violet bow on the stick, which has a por- 
celain handle. The light stick with porcelain 
handle is a favorite for elaborate parasols, 
while for the more useful en tout cas the sim- 

le mahogany stick is used, or the newer 
[eashes.covened stick in various colors. 
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THE CALLING OF JOAN OF ARC. 
ENGRAVED BY CH. BAUDE FROM THE PICTURE BY ETIENNE AZAMBRE. 





Make into a 







paste with 2 eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls of or 
inge-flower wal ig of brandy and one 
of swe vin Mix quickly, and drop the 
mixtur h h a funnel on tins; bake for 
five or x es 
Queen Ca lake 1 Ib. of sugar, 1 Ib 
of flour, 1 lb. of butter, 1 lb. of currants, the 
yolk of 10 eggs, and 4 table spoonfuls of 
brandy Work it with the hand for half an 
h put ir bu ed pans, and sift pow- 
dered sugar over, and bake slowly 
R Gin é Rub together half a 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound each | 
f butter and sugar, a tea onful each of 
I ‘ ind cinnamon, the grated 
rind of a lemo und syrup to make it into 
i pa Spread very thir the tins and 
bake in a slow ove When done cut in 
quart ind while still warm roll over a 
k ti Keep in a dry place 
S/ ( Rub into a pound of flour 4 
f butt 1 of powdered sugar, 1 egg, 
i i poonful or two of cream, 80 as 
m it into a pa When mixed add 
ral to half and caraway seeds to the 
t thin, « ind bake on tins 
Date Cake rake 2 cupfuls of brown sug- 
ir, 1 cupf f molasses, 1 cupful of butter, 
cl il of sweet wine, half a cupful of 
n se | teaspoonful each of cinnamon 
lov i little nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful of 
la, 1 Ib. of dates stoned and chopped, and 
igh flour to mix to a past Bake in a 
moderate oven 
Vut Cal l'ake 2 table-spoonfuls of but 
ter, 2 cups of sugar, 2 beaten eggs, 1 cup of 
milk, 3 cups of flour, 1 te ISPo onful of bak- 
ing-powder, 1 pint of mixed nuts, blanched 
ind chopped; flavor with vanilla. Put ina 
buttered tin and bake in a moderate oven 


Princesa Cake lake 6 ergs, half a pound 


{f sugar, a quarter of a pound of pounded 
ilmonds, 6 oz. creamed butter, 6 oz. of flour, 
ib spoonfuls of cream and . 1 table 

poonful of liqueur Beat up the eggs with 
the igar i 1 porcelain pot, set over a mod 
era fire, and continue beating; add the 
other ingredients one by one; stir inacupful 
f stoned cherries. Take up from the fire, | 
beat a while, and bake in a well-but 


tered taould in a moderate oven 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


ea ee 


has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 


factors in producing a clear, clean skin, 
therefore, a perfect complexion 
loses, its effect will give satis fac- 
f exacting 


and, 
Jaken regu- 

larly in small 
| tion to the mo 


| Agreeable 


Preventive 





“T prefer Cleveland’s Baking Pow- 
der,” 


s in season are much surer than belated 
A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
Racking Colds, or Fevers 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, 
bread and cake keep their freshness frm 


nently curing « 


°  * drugs 
said the lecturer, “ because it is 


" ache, 
pure and wholesome, it takes less for ye 


the same baking, it never fails, and 
cleansing and re- 
ing the system without weakening it 
onstipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians reco Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Perma- 


and flavor.” 


Purest Best 






mmend it 





A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 


MANUFACTURED BY 
| CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggists 
















The 


| and 
| Original 


Genuine and Athletic 





Porfoot_Prvotes 
COMBINED WITH THE 
Shape and Gracefulness 
of all W. B. Corsets. 
Colors 
White, Drab and Black. 
Prices, $1.00 4 $1.25 
at ali retailers. If your 
dealer does not keep 

them, write to 
for set of 


FREE "2 


asopreed odors, dainty 
and lasting perfume. 





Brown’s 
French : 


BSVae 


Send stam 











Dressing3| 3 








is a brilliant, lasting, and 
reliable Polish which XH) Essence 
Raine « VIOLeTs 


does not hurt the shoe 
or soil the skirts in wet 
- (Name Registered.) 
weather. It has polished THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 
Shoes Trunks, Bags, and If you want a real Violet 
® : f f — ‘ Perfume, be sure you get 
Harness for orty years, ne, ATI Rhine Violets” 
and known every- It is not a as of 
¥ ther scents, but is abso- 
where. # #% # J& echo eam 


lutely true to the flower. 
Be Sure You Get Brown’s 


Cut this advertisement 
Sees 






is 














TRIUMPH IN COOKERY | 
READY TO SERVE 


VANCAMP'S 


~BOSTON BAKED 





Comes in Neat Tins —3 Sizes. 
¢ Send six cents in stamps and we will 
mail you a samp ple < ean of the goods. 





taught in THE ART STU- 
DENT 3 special Nos. 25c. 


132 W. 23d St., New York 


FREE-HAND 
DRAWING 


AND 
ILLUSTRATING 


ISACTHOMDSONS FYE WATER 








out and show it to your 
Waltham Watches 


dealer. 
MUOLHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 
Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ash to see the name“ Riverside” or“ Royal” engraved 
on the plates, and always the word “Waltham.” 
For sale by all Retail Jewellers. 





Scuuwny babies need. 


aS Scolls Emulsion. 





Ih bungs the dimples back | 














ae | 
i Vass 3 


Compare a 
handkerchief 
scented with 


@Vlouson’s 
l@Qiolette 


[mperiale 


to a dew-laden bunch 
of wild violets—you 
differ. 


@V{[ouson’s 
JGougquel 
@armen 
@ylva 


isa apne ot on of sweet 
perfumes. It a 
distinctive Pa. te: 
found in no other ex- 
tract. 
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New York City J McCreery & Co. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 


Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 2 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


1g and 17 Mercer ~ex 


WANTED: : 


Best sellers on record. Fo 





LADY AGENTS 
the merits of the 


NVGEEA cors ET. 


particulars address 








WESTERN CORSET "Co., St. Louis, Me. 
If you are 
ommee to 


| 
have friends who are, or are interested in wanda con 
your address to R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. ¥ 











